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The Gray Ghost of the Confederacy was back. Major John S. Mosby 
commanding the 43rd Battalion Virginia Cavalry, Partisan Rangers, had 
been seriously wounded in action a number of weeks earlier. Rumors in the 
North were that Mosby had been killed. No longer would Federal soldiers 
have to remove the planking from bridges leading into Washington to 
prevent Mosby from kidnapping the President. But they were wrong about 
his demise. 


Earlier in the year of 1863 Major Mosby’s fame grew with the successful 
raid at Fairfax City, capturing Brigadier General Edwin Stoughton. Now 
his new plans were to catch an even bigger prize, the Lincoln appointed 
Union Governor Francis H. Pierpoint. To highlight Mosby’s audacity, a 
note was delivered to Pierpoint warning of impending danger. “You did 
not see the farmer who rode by your hotel on a hay wagon yesterday, did 
you Governor? My driver pointed out your window, and I marked it plain. 
It’s just over the bay, and I’ll get you some night, might easy.” The note 
was signed by Mosby! 


Major Mosby and a few Rangers of Company A began their raid to 
Alexandria in Fairfax County on September 27th with the intent 

to capture the Lincoln-appointed Governor. After passing quietly through 
the Federal lines during the night, the raiding party entered the governor’s 
mansion and found that the Governor had been called to Washington. 
Changing his plans Mosby decided to capture the Governor’s military aide, 
Colonel Daniel French Dulany, who was staying at the nearby Rose Hill 
Manor. Accompanying Mosby on the raid was D. French Dulany, who 

was the son of Colonel Dulany. 


As the ghosts in gray entered the Rose Hill home they found Col. Dulany 
in bed. Young French greeted his surprised father, “How do Pa-I’m very glad 
to see you.” Bolting upright, his father replied, “Well sir, I’m d- sorry to see 
you.” (Anne S. Frobel’s diary) As they were about to leave the home, 

Col. Dulany sarcastically remarked to his son that there was an old pair of 
shoes around the house that he had better take with him, “as he reckoned 
they were darned scarce in the Confederacy, whereupon the son, holding up 
his leg, which was encased in a fine pair of cavalry boots just captured from 
a sutler, asked the old man what he thought of that.” (A letter from Mosby 
to his wife). 


Now with their prize in tow the raiding party headed back into “Mosby’s 
Confederacy,” most likely traveling parallel to the Little River Turnpike. 
The raiders then gathered combustible materials and burned the railroad 
bridge crossing Cameron’s Run. But Major Mosby wasn’t finished in his 
quest to capture Governor Pierpoint. He would be back. 
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NEVER FOR WANT OF POWDER 
The Confederate Powder Works in 

Augusta, Georgia 

C.L. Bragg, Charles D. Ross, Gordon A. 
Blaker, Stephanie A. T. Jacobe, and 
Theodore P. Savas 

“The Confederacy built an impressive manufacturing 
economy geared to waging war—including a massive 
powder works at Augusta, Georgia, that produced 
high-quality powder under the able direction of 
George Washington Rains. This beautifully illustrated 
volume provides by far the best examination to date 
of the Augusta works. Never for Want of Powder merits 
the attention of anyone interested in the intersection 
between war-making and industrial production dur- 
ing our nation’s first great modern conflict.” 

—Gary W. Gallagher 

344 pp., 74 color and 50 b&w illus., cloth 
978-|-57003-657-6, $44.95 


At bookstores or from 


a@éTHE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS 


800.768.2500 * www.sc.edu/uscpress 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 
Passmore Williamson and 
the Rescue of Jane Johnson 
Nat Brandt with 

Yanna Kroyt Brandt 

“In the Shadow of the Civil War 
is an exciting narrative of a 
conflict between slavery and 
freedom that had national con- 
sequences beyond the streets 
and courts of Philadelphia 
where it took place.” 

—James M. McPherson 

224 pp.,9 illus., cloth 
978-1-57003-687-3, $29.95 
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Robert Smalls of South 
Carolina and His Families 
Andrew Billingsley 
Foreword by 

U.S. Congressman 
James E. Clyburn = 
“Andrew Billingsley admirably | 
combines an impressive com- Robert Smalls of 
mand of the sociology of black South Carolina 
families with a keen under- and His Families ~~ 
standing of southern religious . 
practices and Reconstruction 
politics in this original and 
richly documented biography of 
the audacious Civil War hero 
and visionary South Carolina 
statesman, Robert Smalls.” 
—Darlene Clark Hine 

304 pp., 45 illus., cloth 
978-1-57003-686-6, $34.95 
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WADE HAMPTON Ii E 
Robert K. Ackerman 

“In this carefully researched 
and expertly crafted account, 
Robert K.Ackerman covers his 
subject’s ambitious military and 
political careers and gives us 
Hampton not as an icon but as 
a dynamic and flawed human 
being at the center of a world 
being torn asunder.” 

— Lacy K. Ford, Jr. 

392 pp., {6 illus., cloth 
978-]-57003-667-5, $39.95 
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HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP 


WHEN WOMEN VISITED THE FRONT 


Below are examples of some articles on 
the common Civil War soldier. 


Volume 7, #7: 


HOOP SKIRTS IN CAMP: The presence of women—in a 
variety of roles—did much to raise the morale of the men of 
the 154th New York Infantry. —Mark Dunkelman 

VOICES OF GETTYSBURG: How the men of the Army of 
the Potomac viewed the Gettysburg Campaign. —Fric A. 
Campbell 


Also in this issue: “Why the Confederate Insurgency Failed” 
—Ethan S. Rafuse, “West Virginia 1861: A Tale of a Goose, a 
Dog, and a Fox”—Albert Castel; “Vicksburg The Key” 
—Terrence J. Winschel; “Black Jack Logan: A Human 
Hurricane on Horseback”—Gary Ecelbarger 


Volume 7, #6: 


“OUR LIBERTIES AND INSTITUTIONS”: Soldiers on both 
sides saw the opposing section as constituting a direct threat 
to the practice of self government, the principles of liberty 
and equality, and the proper balance between God, govern- 
ment, society, family, and the individual. At the heart of the 
threat, each side believed, was the other’s stance on slavery. 
—Chandra Miller Manning 


Also in this issue: “Whipped and Routed”— William L. Shea; 
“A Quaker Family at War” —Peter Sleeth; “Defense of the 
Mississippi Valley” —Jeff T. Giambrone, “Vd Rather Go To 
Hell” —Margaret Storey 


Volume 6, #2: 


“THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME”: Cause and comrades 
were certainly important motivators for Confederate 
soldiers, but a more basic instinct was also at work. 
—Stephen W. Berry IT 


Also in this issue: “Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God” 
—Richard Rollins, “The Battle of Mansfield” —Steve 
Bounds and Curtis Milbourn; “Maryland, My Maryland!” 
—Edward Steers, Jr; “General Carlin and the Nightmare of 
Bentonville” —Mark L. Bradley; “The x, i of War” 
—Mark W. Summers 
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New in Paperback 


Editors Make War: 

Southern Newspapers in the 
Secession Crisis 

Donald E. Reynolds 
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Judging Lincoln 
Frank J. Williams 


Editorializing ‘the 
Indian Problem”: 
The New York Times 
on Native Americans, 
1860-1900 

Robert Hays 


Coming in Fall 2007 


The Madness of Mary Lincoln 
Jason Emerson 


Lincoln and Freedom: Slavery, Emancipation, 
and the Thirteenth Amendment 
Edited by Harold Holzer and Sara Vaughn Gabbard 


Sherman: A Soldier's Passion for Order 
John F. Marszalek 


Well Satisfied with My Position: 
The Civil War Journal of Spencer Bonsall 
Edited by Michael A. Flannery and Katherine H. Oomens 


Orders & Inquiries: 

TEL 800-621-2736 

FAX 800-621-8476 
www.siu.edu/~siupress 
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A still from "Shelton Laurel.” 
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WHAT KIND OF WAR? 


When considering just what kind of war the conflict of 1861-1865 
was, we may have been asking the wrong question... 
—Steven H. Newton 


ONE DIVISION SAVES THE ARMY 


At Missionary Ridge and Ringgold Gap, Patrick Cleburne once 
again displayed exceptional skill as a commander. 


—Thomas W. Robinson 


MOUNTED MUSICIANS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
In their use of mounted field musicians, Phil Sheridan 


and George Custer were following in a long tradition. 


—Bruce P Gleason 


UNIONISTS IN THE ATTIC 


A dramatic presentation helps resurrect the bitter internecine 
struggle that engulfed much of the South during the Civil War. 
—John C. Inscoe 


CONFEDERATE SCHOOL BOOKS 


Some examples of Confederate attempts to inculcate a new sense 
of nationalism among southern children. 


—Ashley Mays 


AN OFFICER OF GREAT INTELLIGENCE 


Lewis Merrill of the 7th Cavalry played a significant part in the 
postwar struggle against the Ku Klux Klan. 
—J. Michael Martinez 
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Bruce Levine’s article on Black Confederates in our last issue 
certainly stirred up some strong feelings, as did my unequivocal 
editorial (see Crossfire opposite). Of course, I asked for it by inviting 
anyone who disagreed with me to write in, spelling out grounds for 
their opinion. Other letters have been received on the subject, and at 
least one of them will find a place in next issue’s Crossfire column—a 
very intriguing letter about new research that claims to have identified 
(by extrapolation) around two thousand black Confederate soldiers 
from Virginia alone. I remain a complete skeptic on the subject, but 
have invited the author to contribute an article to North & South when 
the research is complete (hopefully some time next year). Skeptic 
I may be, but—as I’ve said before—my only axe to grind is one of 
historical truth. If someone can prove me wrong on any aspect of the 
Civil War, more power to them—and North & South is the cutting 
edge forum in which they will certainly be given the opportunity. 

This issue has been delayed by a number of factors (chiefly 
down to me), but as we go to press the next issue is well-advanced, 
so (fingers crossed!) we hope there will be no further delays. Actually 
the production schedule will become a little less frenetic, as we are 
switching from seven issues a year to six. This is regrettable, but it 
seemed the best way to absorb the recent postal increases, i.e., keep the 
subscription the same but eliminate one issue per year. (Readers will on 
average receive an issue every 8-9 weeks, rather than every 7-8 weeks.) 

This issue sees our first step into the Reconstruction era, in the 
form of an article by J. Michael Martinez on the interaction of the 7th 
Cavalry—in the form of Lewis Merrill—and the Ku Klux Klan. Future 
articles (not yet commissioned, but lining up in my head) will look at 
the postwar activities of leading figures from both armies—Redeemers, 
Carpetbaggers, and all. Should make for some lively correspondence! 
On page 42 you'll find the first of what I hope will a recurring feature, 
in which I contribute some brief comments about generalship; feel 
free to write in disagreeing with my assessments. 

In other articles, Steve Newton asks just what kind of war was 
it anyway, and John Inscoe looks at one aspect of it—internecine 
warfare in the South. For years I have argued that both “Civil War” 
and “War Between the States” capture important elements of the 
conflict. Aware of the one hundred thousand whites from the seceded 
states—not to mention the blacks—who fought for the Union, I have 
consistently argued that, of course, it was a civil war. Only recently, 
however, did it dawn on me that the internecine warfare that broke 
out all across the seceded states (with the notable exception of South 
Carolina), underlines the civil nature of the war. Concentrate on the 
struggle between the formal armies, and the amorphous but utterly 
deadly struggle at the local level drops out of sight. Shine the spotlight 
on the local mayhem, and it becomes undeniable that it was indeed a 
civil war—brother vs. brother occasionally, but neighbor vs. neighbor 
frequently. We will continue to explore this theme. 

This issue is rounded out by articles on Cleburne at Missionary 
Ridge, mounted musicians, and Confederate text books. Two articles 
scheduled to appear, Dean West’s on cavalry and the discussion 
article on command in the Civil War, will appear in the course of the 
next two issues. (Our schedules are never written in stone!) A cavalry 
article by Ethan Rafuse will appear in the next issue, with some 


| dissenting comments from me. 


If you're reading this and you're not already a subscriber, jump 
aboard (while you can still get seven issues for your subscription). All 
you need is an enquiring mind, and an open one—which, of course, 
are not incompatible with strong opinions! 


Nhe oleombe 
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BLACK CONFEDERATES 

It seems as though Dr. Levine penned 
his article about Black Confederates with a 
certain agenda in mind—or did he simply 
set up a straw man so he could knock him 
down? 

When Dr. Levine states, “They [the 
slaves] were ‘impressed’ into this labor by 
Confederate officials and handed over to the 
army to do it. Their personal loyalties and 
inclinations pointed elsewhere,” ’'m sure he 
didn’t take into consideration the military 
drafts that have taken place in this country 
in the past, where you were forced to enlist, 
or sent to prison. Are those not some form 
of “impressments?” Even the Draft Riots 
(or impressments) of the summer of 1863 
turned quite bloody in New York City and 
other places. To escape this, many fled to 
Canada in the 1860’s as they did again in the 
1960’s. Of course, Dr. Levine fails to men- 
tion this. I sometimes find it amusing that 
many of today’s “scholars” who writé about 
war and its vagaries have themselves never 
served so much as one day in uniform, let 
alone in a war itself. 

I am transcribing a couple of articles 
that appeared in a March 14, 1863, edition 
of Boston’s Daily Evening Traveller concern- 
ing Black Confederates. These are only two 
articles that appeared in one newspaper in a 
single day. Were there more in other news- 
papers? Here is the first one: 

Negroes in the Rebel Army of Virginia 

The “Times” dispatch states two 

Lieutenants of U.S. Cavalryto make 

assurance doubly sure as to the fact of 

negroes being in the rebel army on the 

Rappahannock, passed over a courderoy 

road, through a marsh, to the edge of the 

river, and plainly saw with the naked eye, 
negro cavalry to the number of 50, with 
belts, and accoutrements, apparently do- 
ing picket duty, half and half with white 
soldiers, who seemed to be regularly 
distributed with them. The officers went 
within one hundred yards of them and 
only used a glass to render their exami- 
nations more certain. The negroes were 


Crossfire 


regularly stationed on posts the same as 

whites. The matter has been communi- 

cated to the authorities at Washington. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt of the 

facts as reported. 

The second article appeared in the same 
issue from the same date: 

Negro Regiments in the Rebel Service 

The Nashville “Union” says that during 

the recent fight at Franklin, Tenn., one of 

our batteries was attacked by “two rebel 

negro regiments.” Our artillerists double 

shotted their guns and cut the black rebels 

to pieces, and brought their battery safely 

off 

It is not known how many more such 
articles appeared in newspapers, but it does 
fly in the face of what others may want to 
deny. In all of this, I am searching for the 
real truth, and not someone’s version of the 
truth because they have an agenda or are 
bound by the laws of political correctness. 

Also there is an interesting article which 
can be found here: http://www.freerepublic. 
com/focus/f-news/1054334/posts 

And here is a quote from Frederick 
Douglass: DURING OUR WAR OF 1861, 
ex-slave Frederick Douglass observed, 
"There are at the present moment, many 
colored men in the Confederate Army doing 
duty not only as cooks, servants and laborers, 
but as real soldiers, having muskets on their 
shoulders and bullets in their pockets, ready to 
shoot down ... and do all that soldiers may do 
to destroy the Federal government." 

Why would Douglass make such a 
claim? 

I don’t want to belabor the point, but 
I am also of the belief that much informa- 
tion on the Confederate side was simply 
not recorded, or records were destroyed. It 
also follows that much was not recorded in 
files about blacks being part of Confederate 
units. As an example, while I was research- 
ing death records in a county court house 
in West Virginia, I found that between 1861 
and 1865, no civilian or military death re- 
cords were recorded whatsoever. Nobody 
could explain why. How prevalent was this? 

And to counter Dr. Levine’s assertion 
that Confederate records were plentiful, Dr. 
Thomas P. Lowry, while researching infor- 
mation for some of his books, has said that 
many Confederate records were destroyed, 
leaving one to believe that they were not 
plentiful. Maybe Dr. Levine has some se- 
cret source of Confederate records nobody 
knows about? In doing much of my re- 
search, I have found that most trails lead to 
the National Archives. 

Although I can believe some of Dr. 
Levine’s assertions, I also believe that he 


leaves much information out of the mix in 

order to fit his agenda, and then claims “ it’s 

the truth at last?” I am very skeptical of 
statements like that. 

—AHarry McNeer 

July 2007 


BRUCE LEVINE RESPONDS: 

Mr. McNeer quarrels with me about 
impressment’s significance, offers news- 
paper clippings and a Frederick Douglass 
quote to bolster claims that units of black 
Confederate troops actually existed, and 
suggests that only the destruction of 
Confederate archives deprives us of even 
more proof. Along the way, he grumbles 
about “scholars” (his quotation marks) who 
write about war without having been in a 
one, accuses me of erecting “straw men” and 
tailoring evidence on behalf of an “agenda” 
probably dictated by “the laws of political 
correctness.” 

Let’s look at his substantive arguments. 

Concerning impressment: Supporters 
of the Black Confederate legend take it 
for granted that blacks who performed 
military-support labor for the Confederacy 
did so because they were devoted partisans 
of the southern cause. My essay pointed 
out that, in fact, most of these people en- 
gaged in such work under duress. But, Mr. 
McNeer protests, some whites on both sides 
of the war were also conscripted into mili- 
tary service against their will. 

That is certainly true. It reminds us not 
to assume that a white conscript’s presence 
in either army by itself proves his enthusi- 
asm for being there. But this argument does 
nothing at all to prove that black south- 
erners who were impressed or otherwise 
coerced into laboring for the Confederacy 
must have been convinced Confederate loy- 
alists. And isn’t that what we're supposed 
to be discussing? 

Concerning the newspaper accounts: 
Mr. McNeer offers us two items carried in a 
Boston newspaper. They are typical of the 
“sightings” reports that pass for evidence on 
neo-Confederate websites and which those 
sites copy from one another with stupefying 
monotony. Elsewhere I have demonstrated 
the baselessness of some of them. Doing 
the same with every one would be as fruit- 
less and thankless a task as debunking all 
the ever-proliferating modern reports of 
UFOs, alien abductions, Bigfoot, the Loch 
Ness Monster, etc. 

But for the sake of illustration, let’s look 
at one of Mr. McNeer’s accounts, the sec- 
ond one, to see what it actually proves. It is 
evidently a reprint of an account of fight- 
ing that took place in March 1863 around 
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Thompson's Station, near Franklin. The 
original dispatch claimed (in a passage not 
included in Mr. McNeer’s version) that the 
“two rebel negro regiments” that allegedly 
saw action on that occasion were part of 
a black unit that made up “perhaps one- 
fourth, of Van Dorn's force.” Gen. Earl Van 
Dorn commanded a 6,000-strong cavalry 
corps at that time. So if we are to credit this 
newspaper report, some 1,500 black troop- 
ers were then serving under him. 

The battle at Thompson’s Station is not 
without a documentary record, nor have 
writers subsequently ignored it. Gen. Van 
Dorn, too, is familiar to historians. And 
yet there is no other reference to so eye- 
popping a force of black Confederate caval- 
rymen in the official records of or memoirs 
about that battle. Not a word about it finds 
a place, for example, in the account of Van 
Dorn’s operations in Tennessee in 1863 that 
Confederate Col. Edward Dillion later pub- 
lished in the Southern Historical Society’s 
Papers. Between one and two thousand 
Union soldiers were taken prisoner during 
that battle. Not one of them left a memoir 
noting the presence of this huge body of (or, 
indeed, any) black Confederate troopers. 
Neither is there a trace of it in the biography 
of Van Dorn written by Arthur B. Carter 
(who, for the record, is a retired U. S. Army 
officer). At Thompson’s Station, moreover, 
Van Dorn’s cavalry was fighting with the 
Army of Mississippi (later renamed the 
Army of Tennessee). Patrick Cleburne was 
a division commander in that army. How 
could Cleburne have seen and heard noth- 
ing at all of these 1,500 black Confederate 
troopers? And how was it that just a few 
months later he was publicly bemoaning 
the fact that the Confederacy had not and 
would not recruit any black soldiers? 

Like all other reports of this kind, in 
short, Mr. McNeer’s cannot be verified in 
Confederate sources, official or otherwise. 
He cannot dodge that fact by suggesting 
that such sources are “not plentiful.” Yes, 
many documents were of course lost during 
the war. And no, alas, I don’t have a “se- 
cret source of Confederate records nobody 
knows about.” But Mr. McNeer should 
have followed the “trails” that “lead to the 
National Archives.” If he had, he might have 
discovered there more than 5,700 cubic feet 
of Confederate archives captured at the end 
of the war and made available to researchers 
in the form of Record Group 109. A por- 
tion of this treasure trove was eventually 
published in the 128 volumes that comprise 
the War of the Rebellion/Official Records 
series. There is also, of course, a volumi- 
nous body of letters, diaries, and postwar 
memoirs produced by Confederate soldiers 
or political leaders. None of these materials 
support either this specific claim or any of 
the others concerning the existence of black 


units in Confederate armies. As I showed 
in my essay, on the contrary, all Confederate 
leaders who addressed themselves to the 
matter — including Richard Ewell’s aide, 
Major George Campbell Brown; Gen. 
Patrick Cleburne; Secretary of War James 
Seddon; and even Pres. Jefferson Davis — 
testified that no such units existed. 

Why doesn’t Mr. McNeer believe them? 
Does he find their credentials as warriors 
insufficient and “amusing”? Is he, perhaps, 
suspicious of their “agendas”? In fact, they 
would have had every reason to beast about 
black Confederate combat units if any had 
truly existed before the last month of the 
war. As Cleburne himself pointed out at 
the start of 1864, the existence of such units 
would have substantially aided Confederate 
diplomacy in Europe. It would have un- 
dermined northern morale. It would have 
sapped black enlistment in Union armies. 
Why not shout about their existence from 
the housetops? 

The Confederate government couldn’t 
do that because those units simply didn’t ex- 
ist. And only that fact explains another one 
... the fact that after the war any number of 
Confederate officers, officials, and journal- 
ists — from Edward Pollard, J. D. B. De Bow, 
and the Raleigh Daily Confederate through 
William C. Oates, Benjamin S. Ewell, 
Thomas C. Hindman, John Bell Hood, 
and (once again) Jefferson Davis himself — 
sighed wistfully that the conflict might have 
ended differently if the South had only been 
willing to enlist black troops. 

Reports on this (and many other sub- 
jects) by Union soldiers proved notoriously 
undependable. White Southerners had 
threatened to arm and recruit its slaves. 
Throughout the war, anxious northern 
soldiers heard and repeated rumors that 
they had already done so. Expecting to see 
hordes of black Confederate soldiers, some 
of them did — although what they turned 
out to be looking at were black noncom- 
batants mixed among white soldiers or else 
white soldiers with faces shrouded in shad- 
ows; darkened by dust, smoke, and gunpow- 
der; or just deeply tanned after months of 
campaigning under the southern sun. 

Frederick Douglass nonetheless tried 
to capitalize on such false reports in order 
to dramatize his warning that slaves would 
fight for the Confederacy if the North did 
not strengthen its own commitment to 
emancipation and racial equality. But as he 
later made clear in his memoirs, Douglass 
actually regarded the belief that slaves might 
join Davis’s armies as a species of “mad- 
ness.” Why? Because it took seriously the 
idea that a slave would “fight against the 
freedom which he so longed to find, for the 
bondage he would escape — against Lincoln 
the emancipator for Davis the enslaver.” At 
the Confederacy’s eleventh hour, Douglass 
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added, southern leaders could convince 
themselves that their many slaves might yet 
accept such an offer only because by then 
“the South was desperate,’ and “desperation 
discards logic.” 
So, we might add, do modern propaga- 
tors of this neo-Confederate legend. 
—Bruce Levine 


Ed. The following two letters were received too 
late for Bruce to respond to before we went to 
press; he will do so in the next issue. 


I was disappointed/saddened by your 
editorial in the August issue. I consider 
myself an amateur historian at best. (I am 
a book reviewer for Civil War News and the 
Blue and Gray Education Society. I have a 
Masters of Military History with honors 
in Civil War Studies. These, experiences, 
however, have trained me that History is 
RARELY ever so “black and white” as to say 
an issue is resolved once and for all. I could 
write an article with supporting facts and 
evidence that could be used to question or 
refute this one. To indicate that Levine’s 
article has “resolved” the issue once and for 
all leads readers to the mistaken assumption 
that Levine’s article adequately addressed 
ALL aspects of this topic, which based just 
on the limited data provided below is clearly 
not the case. 

I submit the following bullets as basis 
that while written well, Bruce Levine’s 
article selectively used data that supported 
his thesis that few if any Southern black 
units existed. This is what a good writer 
does. 

© Few real government papers or pri- 
mary source materials supporting or 
refuting the existence of black CSA 
units exist. Perhaps they truly did not. 
However, one should also consider that 
the Confederate government might 
well have not wanted the political or 
media embarrassment of announcing 
one platform, but following another 
one operationally. If this line of logic 
[sic] is explored it could reasonably be 
presumed that any news or accomplish- 
ments of CSA colored troops would be 
promptly and purposefully squelched— 
I believe this to be something legitimate 
to be considered. 

e Levine argues that you should not 
consider blacks who were musicians as 
soldiers. To not consider certain black 
individuals as soldiers, simply because 
they were musicians appears ludicrous 
to me. You don’t hear too many people 
say the same thing about white soldiers 
who were musicians, as well as stretcher 
bearers, color bearers, etc. Bullets kill 
blacks just as well as whites—why no 
consistency? 

e Communication (continued on page 84) 
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HISTORIC PHOTOS 


The Battle of Gettysburg (July 1 — July as il i ; 
3, 1863), fought in and around the va RN a alin a et 
town of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, was eikel mm ae ROR det 
| |] considered the bloodiest battle of the Ee 

Civil War and is frequently cited as 
the war's turning point. Union Major 
General George G. Meade’s Army 
of the Potomac defeated attacks by 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s * 
Army of Northern Virginia, ending 
Lee’s invasion of the North. 

Historic Photos of Gettysburg is a 
photographic history of this historic 
battle collected from the areas top 
archives. With approximately two 
| |} hundred photographs, many of which 
have never been published, this beautiful 
coffee table book shows dramatic shots 
of this historic event, its aftermath, and _ pjease call 615-255-2665 
remembrance in stunning black-and- to order your copy today! 
white photography. This is a must- Mention this ad and receive a 
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“The book is beautifully presented with 

a handsome glossy dust jacket with the 

photos of heavy, expensive paper, held 
together with a sturdy binding.” 


—Amazon.com 


have for any Civil War buff or lover of special North & South discount. 
Gettysburg history! 
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Albert A. Nofi 


i ’ \ Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Wood was so scarce on Army posts 
on the Great Plains, before, during, 
and after the war, that it was not 
uncommon, when someone died, 
to have to cobble together a coffin 
out of old ammo or ration boxes, as 
a result of which, soldiers — even of- 
ficers - were sometimes laid to rest 
labeled “U.S. Army Commissary 
Department - 200 Ibs Bacon.” 

> Pursuing a fleeing Confederate of- 
ficer at the Battle of Shiloh on April 
7, 1862, Colonel A.K. Johnson of 
the 28th Illinois attempted to grab 
the man by the hair, only to find 
himself clutching a wig, so that the 
man got off with his freedom, if not 
his dignity. 

> Published in 1852, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin sold 
300,000 copies in its first year in 
print, and another 100,000 over 
the following six months, sales that 
even today would make it a best 
seller. 

> In 1861 there were 1,249 living 
graduates of West Point in 1861, 
of whom 184 of the 821 who were 
still on active duty resigned to enter 
Confederate service, in which they 
were joined by 99 graduates who 
were no longer in military service, 
the two groups together comprising 
approximately 23 percent of living 
alumni. 

> In the spring of 1861, the Minneso- 
ta State Militia had a total enrolled 
strength of 347, of whom approxi- 
mately 42 percent were officers. 

> Confederate cavalrymen had to 
provide their own horses, and, al- 
though the army reimbursed them 
if their mounts died as a result of 
combat, they received nothing if the 
beast died of overwork or illness. 


we make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack”, but 
many were written down years after the 
event and in some cases are undoubtedly 
folk tales rather than genuine reminiscences. 


While commanding in Missouri 
early in the war, Major General 
John C. Frémont, had a number of 
Hungarian officers on his staff and 
would sometimes send messages 
in their native tongue, providing 
a convenient substitute for a code, 
since there were so few speakers of 
the language in the country at the 
time. 

» Mrs. Margery Clark of Lafayette 
County, Mississippi, lost her hus- 
band and both sons in “Pickett’s 
Charge” at Gettysburg. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


The Short, Inglorious Military 
Career of Henry Wilson 


The life of Henry Wilson (1812-1875), 
was a true American success story. 
Born Jeremiah Jones Colbath, son 
of a poor New Hampshire farmer, as 
a young man he legally changed his 
name to Henry Wilson, moved to Mas- 
sachusetts, learned shoemaking, edu- 
cated himself (his library ultimately 
included some thousands of volumes), 
and became a prosperous shoe manu- 
facturer, while developing a taste for 
politics. An abolitionist and a “Know 
Nothing” (the two were not incompat- 
ible), he served several terms in the 
Massachusetts legislature, published a 
partisan newspaper, and ended up in 
the Senate as a “Free Soiler” and later 
a Republican, rising to membership of 
the powerful Committee on Military 
Affairs in 1857, becoming chairman in 
March of 1861, shortly before the Civil 
War broke out. 

Wilson was by no means ignorant 
of matters military by the time he at- 
tained his chairmanship. From 1840 
he had served as a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts militia, which he helped 
modernize during the late 1850s, while 
rising to the rank of brigadier general. 
During the early months of the Civil 
War, Wilson worked hard to help cre- 
ate the armies necessary to fight for 
the Union. Oddly, despite his staunch 
Unionism and his abolitionist senti- 
ments, Wilson also seems to have had 
a curious affection for Mrs. Rose O’ 
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Neal Greenhow, the Confederacy’s 
notoriously flirtatious agent in Wash- 
ington. As a result, it is possible that 
Wilson passed information of military 
value to Greenhow. In August 1861 
Greenhow was arrested and charged 
with espionage, leading to considerable 
embarrassment for the many men with 
whom she had formed liaisons, among 
them Henry Wilson. On the verge of 
disgrace, Wilson took advantage of a 
Congressional recess to return to his 
state and raise the 22nd Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. He became colonel 
of the regiment when it mustered in 
to federal service on September 2nd, 
and took it to Washington on October 
8th, where it was assigned to the outer 
defenses of the capital. This assign- 
ment created a problem for Wilson, 
for he could not conveniently com- 
mand his regiment and do his work 
in the Senate. Shortly after arriving in 
Washington, he resigned command of 
the regiment, and wangled a position 
on the staff of Major General George 
B. McClellan, the Commander of the 
newly formed Army of the Potomac. 
Now McClellan apparently didn’t 
really want Wilson on his staff, dislik- 
ing militiamen and politicians alike. 
But McClellan could not afford to 
alienate Wilson; he was angling to re- 
place old Brevet Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott as commanding general 
of the army, and could use some sup- 
port in Congress. So McClellan seems 
to have devised a little scheme to get 


Rose O'Neal Greenhow and her daughter 


“Let trifles go; march!” 


—Darius Couch 


rid of the Massachusetts politico grace- 
fully. 

When Wilson reported for duty, he 
was told to be ready before dawn the 
next morning, to lead a detail of him- 
self and two other officers on a tour of 
inspection of the defenses of Washing- 
ton. So, bright and early the next day 
Wilson and the two other officers set 
out. They spent the day riding around 
the defenses of the capital, an elaborate 
series of dozens of forts, redans, bat- 
teries, and other works that formed a 
ring thirty miles around the city. This 
was a physically demanding task. Now 
Wilson was pushing fifty, portly, and 
unaccustomed to spending long hours 
in the saddle. Nevertheless, he man- 
aged it. And then promptly took to his 


bed for a week to recover from saddle 
sores and exhaustion. Soon afterwards, 
using the excuse that Congress was 
about to reconvene, Wilson resigned 
his commission. 

While that ended Wilson’s formal 
military service, it did not end his con- 
tribution to the war effort. Through- 
out the war he worked tirelessly to 
strengthen the army, advocated re- 
cruiting black troops on an equal basis 
with whites, and helped to insure the 
success of the Union. 

Wilson continued to serve as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs until 1873, when he took 
office as vice president under Ulysses 
Grant. Wilson died in office, in the 
capitol on November 22, 1875 


PROFILE 


The Mexican War Alumni of 
the 1st Mississippi Rifles 


The War with Mexico was a prov- 
ing ground for many of the men 
who became senior officers during 
the American Civil War. One of the 
most distinguished units in the earlier 
war, the Ist Mississippi Volunteers, a 
mounted rifle regiment, provides an 
excellent example of that relationship 
at work. The regiment was raised and 
commanded by Jefferson Davis. A 
West Point graduate and former Regu- 
lar Army officer, Davis became a na- 
tional hero as a result of the 1'“Missis- 
sippi’s gallantry at the battle of Buena 
Vista, on February 23, 1847, when the 
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The 10th Virginia! 

This may be one of those tales that 
have come out of the Civil War about 
which one might quote the old Italian 
adage, “Si non e vero, e ben trovato— If 
it isn’t true, at least it’s well told.” 

On September 14, 1862, elements 
of the Army of the Potomac attacked 
Confederate troops covering South 
Mountain, in Maryland. Among 
the regiments taking part in the as- 
sault was the 95th New York, a part of 
Brigadier General Abner Doubleday’s 
brigade of the First Army Corps, in the 
ranks of which served Private Richard 
Garrabrant. 

During the fighting, Garrabrant 
was wounded in the shoulders. Unable 
| to keep up as his regiment moved on, 
he became lost in the woods as it grew 
dark. Wandering aimlessly, Garrabrant 
spotted a party of men in the distance. 

“What regiment?” he called. 

“The 3rd South Carolina,’ came the 
reply, and was immediately followed 
by “What regiment do you belong to?” 

Without losing a beat, the quick- 
thinking Garrabrant replied, “The 10th 
_ Virginia.” This seems to have satisfied 
the Confederate troops, and enabled 
Garrabrant to escape in the opposite 
| direction. 

Now, how true is this tale? 


Well, there certainly were other oc- 
casions during the war when similar 
incidents occurred. And there was a 
Private Richard Garrabrant on the rolls 
of the 95th New York at South Moun- 
tain, which fought at Turner’s Gap— 
one of three more or less disjointed 
actions during the battle. But the 3rd 
South Carolina fought at Fox’s Gap, 
about a mile farther south. As the 
roads passing through the two gaps 
converge farther west, it is possible that 


Furious fighting at Turner's Gap 


during his wandering in the night Gar- 
rabrant actually approached the 3rd 
South Carolina’s lines. On theother 
hand, the 10th Virginia was nowhere 
near the battlefield, a matter that the 
men of the 3” South Carolina would 
probably have been aware. Or perhaps 
not. 

So the best that can be said of | 
this tale about Garrabrant—who, by 
the way, survived the war to emerge 
as a corporal—is “Si non e vero... .” 
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The death of Colonel William Rogers at the Battle of Corinth 


regiment clinched the American vic- 
tory with a well-timed counterstroke 
that drove the Mexicans from the field. 
Of this action, Davis wrote, “In this 
last conflict of the day, my regiment 
equaled—it was impossible to exceed 
—y expectations.” 

The men of the Ist Mississippi 
were some of the finest soldiers that 
the state ever produced, and the regi- 
ment had in its ranks several who rose 
to considerable distinction during the 
Civil War: 

* Lieutenant Colonel Jefferson Davis, 
the regimental commander, of 
course served as President of the 
Confederacy; between the time he 
left the U.S. Senate and his election 
as Confederate president, he was a 
major general of Mississippi State 
troops. 

* Captain Douglas Hancock Cooper, 
of Company B, was appointed 
colonel of the 1st Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Mounted Rifles in 1861, 
and served with them in the battles 
of Elkhorn Tavern, Arkansas, 
and Newtonia, Missouri. He was 
appointed brigadier general on May 
2, 1863 and served as commander 
of the Indian brigade during 
Sterling Price’s second invasion of 
Missouri. 

* Private James Z. George, of 
Company D, began the Civil War as 
a lieutenant in the 20th Mississippi 


Infantry. Rising to a captaincy in 
the regiment, in 1863 he resigned 
to take a commission as brigadier 
general of Mississippi State Troops. 
He later resigned this post to take 
a commission as colonel of the Sth 
Mississippi Cavalry. After the war 
he served as Chief Justice of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court and in 
the U.S. Senate. 

* Private Elkanah B. Greer, of 
Company I, became colonel of 
the 3rd Texas Cavalry in 1861. 
Wounded at Elkhorn Tavern, 
he was promoted to brigadier 
general on October 8, 1862, and 
later headed the Confederate 
Conscription Bureau in the Trans- 
Mississippi. 

* 2nd Lieutenant Richard Griffith, 
initially of Company C and later 
regimental adjutant, was elected 
colonel of the 12th Mississippi 
Infantry at the start of the Civil 
War, and on November 12, 1861, 
was promoted to brigadier general 
in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
A close personal friend of Jefferson 
Davis, he was mortally wounded 
by a shell fragment in the battle of 
Savage Station on June 29, 1862. 

* Private Thomas Harrison, of 
Company K, on the outbreak of 
the Civil War became captain of a 
Texas militia company that became 
part of the 8th Texas Cavalry, 
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“Terry’s Texas Rangers.” Promoted 
to colonel of the 8th Texas Cavalry 
in late 1862, he was promoted to 
brigadier general on January 14, 
1865. 

* ist Sgt. Evander McNair, of 
Company E, was elected colonel 
of the 4th Arkansas Infantry, and 
led it at Wilson’s Creek, Elkhorn 
Tavern, and Richmond, Kentucky. 
Promoted to brigadier general on 
November 4, 1862, he was wounded 
at the battle of Chickamauga and 
after recuperating finished the war 
serving in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. 

* Ist Lt. Carnot Posey, of Company 
B, was United States Attorney for 
the Southern district of Mississippi 
in 1861, and promptly resigned 
to raise a company for the 16th 
Mississippi Infantry, of which he 
was shortly elected colonel. Posey’s 
was the only Mississippi unit to 
serve under Stonewall Jackson. 
On November 1, 1862, he was 
promoted to brigadier general. 
Wounded at the Battle of Bristoe 
Station on October 14, 1863, Posey 
died of an infection on November 
13, 1863. 

* Captain William P. Rogers, of 
Company K, served as Colonel 
of the 2nd Texas Infantry during 
the Civil War, and was killed on 
October 9, 1862, in desperate 


SSS 


hand-to-hand fighting during the 
Confederate attack on Battery 
Robinett at Corinth, Mississippi. 

* lst Christopher H. Mott, of 
Company I, served as Colonel 
of the 19th Mississippi Infantry 
during the Civil War, until he was 
killed at Williamsburg, Virginia, on 
May 5, 1862. 

* Major Alexander B. Bradford 
later served as a member of the 
Provisional Confederate Congress, 
in the House of Representatives. 

* Corporal Matthew F. Locke of Co. F, 
was later Colonel of the 10th Texas 
Cavalry. 

+ 4th Sgt Thomas A. Mellon, of Co. 
G, was later Colonel of the 3rd 
Mississippi Infantry. 

* 2nd Lieutenant William B. Wade, 
of Co. K, served as Colonel of the 
8th Confederate Cavalry, one of 
a handful of Confederate Regular 
Army units. 

* Private Sidney S. Champion of Co. G, 
was later Lieutenant Colonel of the 
28th Mississippi Cavalry; the Battle 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Grant Takes Command .. . at 
Cairo 


On September 1, 1861, Ulysses S. 
Grant, recently appointed a brigadier 
general of volunteers, was ordered to 
assume command of the “District of 
Southeast Missouri,” which covered 
all the territory south of St. Louis, in 
Missouri, and all of southern Illinois. 
What happened next, is told in his ex- 
cellent Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

On the 4th of September I removed 

my headquarters to Cairo and 

found Colonel Richard Oglesby 
in command of the post. We 
had never met, at least not to my 
knowledge. After my promotion 

[August 7th] I had ordered my 

brigadier-general’s uniform from 

New York, but it had not yet 

arrived, so that I was in citizen’s 

dress. The Colonel had his office 
full of people, mostly from the 
neighboring States of Missouri 
and Kentucky, making complaints 

or asking favors. He evidently did 

not catch my name when I was 

presented, for on my taking a piece 
of paper from the table where he 
was seated and writing the order 


of Champion Hill was fought on 

his land. 

Not only do the men of the Ist 
Mississippi tell us something about 
the importance of the Mexican War in 
developing many of the leaders who 
would subsequently fight in the Civil 
War, but their lives also illustrate the 
high mobility of Americans during the 
nineteenth century. When the Mexi- 
can War broke out, all of these men 
were residents of Mississippi, though 
not all were natives of that state; Rich- 
ard Griffith, for example, had been 
born in Pennsylvania. And yet, by the 
time the Civil War came about some of 
them were living in Texas, Arkansas, or 
the Indian Territory. 

--Jeff Giambrone 


WAR AND SOCIETY 


Julia Ward Howe Helps Invent 
a National Institution 


Julia Ward Howe (1819-1910), 
the daughter of a wealthy New York 
banker and mother of six, was noted 


assuming command of the district 
of south-east Missouri, Colonel 
Richard J. Oglesby to command the 
post at Bird’s Point, and handing 
it to him, he put on an expression 
of surprise that looked a little as 
if he would like to have some one 
identify me. 

Considering that even when in 

uniform Grant was a rather un- 

impressive character, Oglesby’s 

“expression of surprise” is certainly 

understandable. Nevertheless, as 

Grant added, “he surrendered the 

office without question.” 

Two days later Grant first demon- 
strated the initiative that would char- 
acterize his operations throughout the 
war, loading several regiments aboard 
riverboats and capturing Paducah, 
Kentucky, almost literally just ahead of 


The Ohio Levee 


at Cairo 
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as an abolitionist, women’s rights ad- 
vocate, writer, poetess, and reformer. 
Editor, with her husband, Samuel G. 
Howe, of the abolitionist journal Com- 
monwealth, she had several books to 
her credit before the Civil War. After 
the war she wrote several more books, 
became prominent in the international 
peace movement, (continued on page 94) 
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advancing Confederate troops. 


NOTE: 
Like many other Americans of his era, 
Richard J. Oglesby (1824-1899), had a 
varied life. Born in Kentucky, he was 
orphaned by eight, and went to live with 
relatives in Illinois. As he grew older, he 
worked at various jobs, did a hitch as a 
lieutenant in the 4th Illinois during the 
Mexican War, studied law, panned gold in 
California, traveled abroad, and dabbled 
in Republican politics. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was a member of the 
Illinois State Senate, and was promptly ap- 
pointed commander of the 8th Illinois (the 
second infantry regiment raised in the state 
for the war). Despite their inauspicious 
initial encounter, Grant entrusted Ogelsby 
with a brigade, which he commanded with 
some distinction in the Henry-Donelson 
Campaign, earning a brigadier generalcy. 
Nicknamed “Uncle Dick,” he served in the | 
Corinth Campaign, in which he was se- 
verely wounded, and earned a promotion 
to major general. During 1863-1864, he 
commanded a division, and occasionally 
a wing, of the XVI Corps in the Army of 
the Tennessee. Ogelsby resigned from the 
army in May 1864, to run for governor of 
Illinois. He served three non-consecutive 
terms as governor, punctuated by time in 
the U.S. Senate. 


or Ulysses S. Grant and 

Nathan Bedford Forrest, 
the winter of 1862 marked their 
transformation from untested 
generals to renowned heroes. 
Both men forged their reputations 
in the epic battles of Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson. Acclaimed 
historian Jack Hurst takes readers 
deep inside the campaign that 
determined the course of the 


Civil War. 


Praise for Jack Hurst’s 
Nathan Bedford Forrest: A Biography 


of one of the Civil War’s 


> 
monumental figures.” —Ccaco Sun-Times 


— WASHINGTON Post 


B Basic Books | www.basicbooks.com 


-—CAPTAIN WILLIAM WHEELER 


| 13th New York Light Artillery-Bridgeport, Alabama-Jan. 5, 1864 | 


They wrote from camp, just trying to survive. They wrote from the front, 
awaiting battle. They wrote from the battlefield, where they lay dying. 
Their words reflect their patriotism, their humor, their dedication. 


‘eneral Thomas a8 . FINAL CAMPING GROUND: 
- IVIL WAR VETERANS AT BROOKLYN'S J 
4 ] GREEN WOOD CEMETERY 
S THEIR OWN WORDS 


A result of The eae Wood Historic Fund's Civil 
War Project, F {contains 
period Se ceane and nich illeseraciones many 
created by men who are also permanent residents 
of Green-Wood. The softcover 268-page book is 
supplemented by a searchable CD containing a 
biographical dictionary of Green-Wood’s 3,000 
Civil War veterans, with more than 700 pages of 
text and hundreds of photographic portraits. 


ing Gi J is available through The Green-Wood Historic Fund Bookstore for 
ae zi at is atk mare credit cards accepted. Call 718-768-7300 to order. 


THE GREEN-WOOD CEMETERY-A NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARK 
500 25th Street, Brooklyn, NY 11232 / For more information, call 718-768-7300 
or visit on-line at www.greenwoodcemetery.org 


THE GREEN-WOOD HISTORIC FUND’S CIVIL WAR PROJECT 


Launched in September, 2002, and ongoing, The Green-Wood Historic Fund’s Civil War Project has lasted longer 
than the Civil War itself. Over the course of five years, hundreds of volunteers, led by Green-Wood historian Jeffrey I. 
Richman, have worked to identify Civil War veterans who are interred in Green-Wood Cemetery. Searches of the 
grounds, newspapers, muster rolls, pension records and information from descendants and researchers have resulted 
in the identification of an amazing 3,000 Civil War veterans at Green-Wood. More than 1.200 gravestones, obtained 
from the Veterans Administration, are now on display at Green-Wood's main entrance, to be installed at the appropri- 
ate burial places to mark formerly unmarked graves or replace eroded headstones. 


Green-Wood’s Civil War Project is far From done~many Civil War veterans have yet to be found. Please contact 
Jeff Richman at grnwdtours@aol.com if you know of a Civil War veteran who is interred at Green-Wood in Brooklyn. 


Steven H. Newton 
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Despite bitter winds and snow, the 
Bilagdana came, well fed, riding fat horses, 
and carrying those deadly rifles. Bréé? Lichi? 
himself led them between the imposing cliff 
walls of Tsey?’, final sanctuary of 
the Diné. Emaciated 
men, who had given 
their last food to 
their families, 
used footholds 
among the 
rocks to get 
above the 
invaders, 
but arrows 
and stones 
could not 
match bullets. 
The enemy 
seized what little 
the Diné had left, 
burning orchards and 
slaughtering those who 
resisted: “Blood could be seen from the 
top of the cliffs all the way down to the 
bottom.” Three survivors—two men 
and a woman—walked out to surrender, 
the stories said: “they thought it would 
be all right if they were killed.””, When 
Bi’éé Lichif received them, they spoke 
through an interpreter. “There are no 
more Diné now, said Hastiin Biighaanii, 
the older of the men. “You have killed 
us, and there is nobody left for you to 
lill.... We want to stop here; we want 
peace.”! 

So concluded Colonel Christopher 
“Kit” Carson's January 1864 campaign 
against the Navajo of the New Mexico 
Territory. Government policy since 
1861 had envisioned “no choice between 
their absolute extermination or their 
removal and colonization at points so 
remote” that Diné raiders no longer 
threatened settlements in the area, 
but not until 1863 did threat become 
reality. Brigadier General James H. 
Carleton presented the Navajoes with 
an ultimatum that summer: move four 
hundred miles to the Bosque Redondo 
reservation or face extinction: “every Navajo 
that is seen will be considered as hostile 
and treated accordingly...” Barboncito, 
spokesman for the Diné peace faction, 
balked, refusing to abandon sacred 
Dinétah for an uncertain future at 
Hwééldi? 

Carleton’s strategy was simple: 
systematic destruction of Navajo crops 
and herds until starvation forced them 
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into submission, a standard military 
strategy employed against Native 
American opponents since the Seminole 
War. Carson executed this plan with the 
competence of an embalmer. The fifty- 
four-year-old, who once remarked about 
the Indians, that “I can’t help but pity 
‘em, [because] they'll all soon be gone, 
anyhow, led protracted expeditions that 
wasted Navajo lands. “The destruction 
of fields and hogans demoralized the 
proud Diné, who had felt secure in their 
homeland, concludes Clifford Tratzer; 
“they had suffered the attacks of Utes, 
New Mexicans, Pueblos, and Anglos, 
but nothing as devastating as Carson's 
war. Carson’s men killed, wounded, 
or captured fewer than 350 Navajos, 
but seized or killed over five thousand 
horses, mules, sheep, and goats, while 
burning thousands of acres of farmland. 
By December 1863, “many of the Navajo 
women and children which we capture 
are quite naked. ...” Carleton demanded 
continued operations through the 
winter, insisting on an expedition into 
Ca‘non de Chelly, the extensive canyon 
system in modern-day Arizona that many 
soldiers considered the “Gibraltar of 
Navajoedom,.’ Carson protested that “there 
are very few Indians in the Ca‘non, and 
these of the very poorest,’ but Carleton 
refused him leave to see his wife until 
the area had been swept. Assembling 
four hundred troops, “Kit” spent January 
6-21 scouring the canyon, reporting 
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ey as " 
Navajo chief Manuelito 


“killed, 23; prisoners, 34; voluntarily 
surrendered, 200 souls captured, 200 
head of sheep.” Despite Carson's insistence 
that “T never yit drew bead on a squaw or 
a papoose, and I loathe and hate the man 
who would,’ Navajo accounts spoke of 
“dead people .. . lying here and there, and 
many wounded crawling around, ... 
including men, women, children, and 
babies.”” 

Carson’s foray broke Navajo 
resistance, and the trickle of refugees 
arriving at Fort Canby became a flood. 
Within two weeks over 1,200 Navajos 
had capitulated; by late February the 
total exceeded three thousand. Short of 
food and clothing, Carleton hectored 
his superiors in Washington: “they 
have surrendered and are at our mercy; 
they must be taken care of; must be 
fed, clothed, and instructed.” The 
government ignored his pleas, forcing 
Carleton to dispatch 11,500 Navajos 
on the “Long Walk” to the Bosque 
Redondo without adequate supplies. 
“New Mexican slave raiders captured 
some, while soldiers mistreated or 
raped others,” writes Walter Williams. 
The sick and elderly were abandoned, 
and many Diné drowned crossing the 
Rio Grande. Over three thousand 
Indians died on the trek to Hwéeéldi, 
and during the next two winters two 
thousand more perished. The Navajo 
eventually petitioned President Andrew 
Johnson for a return to their homeland, 


which he granted in 1868. About five 
thousand destitute survivors returned 
to Dinétah that summer, and glimpsing 
Mount Taylor near Albuquerque, one 
warrior said, “we wondered if it was our 
mountain, and we felt like talking to the 
ground, we loved it so.”* 

The Navajo war, like dozens of 
small western campaigns, had miniscule 
strategic influence on operations east 
of the Mississippi. Most histories “have 
fostered unreal images of an American 
West where nothing happened during 
the Civil War, argues Alvin Josephy Jr., 
“and whose inhabitants were silent and 
passive bystanders, merely watching 
the sectional conflict in the East and 
waiting for it to end.” Yet, as Robert 
Utley notes, “on the Great Plains, in 
Texas, the Rockies, the Southwest, and 
the Great Basin, and on the Pacific 
Slope,’ Federal soldiers preceded their 
eastern brethren in “warring on a whole 
enemy population, combatant and 
noncombatant alike.” Although it is 
incorrect to imply that the development 
of “total war” in the west caused similar 
strategies to appear further east, it is 
equally mistaken to see no relationship 
between Carson’s burning of Navajo 
orchards in Ca ‘non de Chelly and the 
devastation wrought by Union and 
Confederate armies from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Atlantic coast. 

Indeed, the continual “little wars” 
constitute an excellent starting point for 
a different look at the recurring question 
of whether or not the American Civil 
War was a “total war.” Historians 
apparently suffer from an innate inner 
need to classify, and especially since 
the end of World War Two there has 
been increasing interest in whether the 
war of 1861-1865 should be considered 
a “modern war” or a “total war”—even 
perhaps a “hard war.” Advocates of 
various positions along this often- 
messy continuum have pointed to this 
or that technical innovation (railroads, 
rife-muskets, submarines), William T. 
Sherman’s various marches through 
Mississippi, Georgia, and the Carolinas; 
Ulysses Grant’s relentless battles of 
attrition in Virginia; or Philip Sheridan’s 
devastation of the Shenandoah Valley as 
critical determinants. Though valuable 
insights have resulted from these 
analyses, it is the particularly American 
habit of looking for watershed events 
rather than the continuity of trends that 


Colonel James Carleton: “An Indian 
is more watchful and a more wary 
animal than a deer. He must be 
hunted with skill.” 


suggests perhaps we have been spending 
rather a lot of time asking the wrong 
questions. 

Mark Neeley Jr. is not a proponent 
of the Civil War as a total war. He 
writes, “Close application of this 
twentieth-century term, the product 
of the age of strategic bombing and 
blitzkrieg and powerful totalitarian 
governments capable of mobilizing 
science and psychology, to the Civil 
War seems fraught with difficulty” Yet 
even for Neeley it is not so much the 
technological methods of mayhem that 
are critical, nor even the totalitarian 
nature of the governments, but 
rather, “The essential aspect of any 
definition of total war asserts that it 
breaks down the distinction between 


soldiers and civilians, combatants and 
noncombatants, and this no one in the 
Civil War did systematically, including 
William T. Sherman.”® This is a critical 
point, which has two components: 
destroying the difference between 
combatants and noncombatants, and 
doing so in a systematic manner—the 
result of intentional governmental policy 
rather than as the now widely accepted 
“collateral damage; or as a specific tactic 
for reducing the military effectiveness 
of an opposing force. On the first 
requirement I find myself in complete 
agreement with Neeley: it is precisely 
that “collateral damage” which separates 
real human conflict from pushing 
toy soldiers around a tabletop, or the 
antiseptic consideration of elegant 
strategies. 

The deeper one considers the 
problem, however, the less compelling 
that second clause becomes: is it 
so much the systematic nature with 
which violence is extended beyond the 
confines of the battlefield, or the extent 
and the regularity with which this occurs 
that matters? Does total war depend on 
the conscious decisions of nation-states 
and generals, or can that condition also 
be generated through the traditions and 
cultures that influence the actions of the 
combatants—often from the bottom up, 
rather than from the top down? Here 
the example of Carleton, Carson, and 
the Navajo becomes instructive: the 
fact that the white soldiers just as often 
operated from a cultural assumption 
of racial superiority rather than from 
specific policy formulations dictated in 
Washington did not change the outcome 
for their Indian adversaries and victims. 

It is not possible to argue that 
Southern civilians and their property did 
not increasingly become military targets 
for both armies as the war progressed, 
though historians differ on what the 
progression meant. The conciliatory 
restraint urged by George McClellan 
in 1861—"a rigidly protective policy 
as to private property and unarmed 
persons” —gave way on the Union side 
to the pragmatic approach employed by 
Grant throughout 1863, of “supplying your 
Army, as far as possible, from the country 
occupied.” As Grant’s authority expanded, 
he envisioned the South’s defeat by 
coordinating hard blows against her 
armies with the deliberate destruction 
of infrastructure, agriculture, and war 
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industries. Rather than a practical 
adjunct to military operations, seizure 
or destruction of “horseflesh, provisions 
and all that goes to support war” rose to 
the level of a strategic objective.’ 

Many Northern soldiers responded 
to this change with visceral enthusiasm, 
one Tennessee Yankee bragging that 
“[W ]hen some of the boys gets holt of 
any property of any kind belon|g]ing to 


invaders. Supply shortages increasingly 
drove the Richmond authorities to use 
impressments when wary farmers and 
merchants refused inflated Confederate 
currency. The policy remained 
controversial, with Congress hedging, 
newspapers harping, and bureaucrats 
churning out price lists that were out- 
dated before they could be printed. Still 
worse was the actual practice: “Illegal 


Under Confederate laws of impressments, citizens were obliged to sell the army 


their best wagons, horses, and mules. 


the rebels they distroy it as fast as they 
can and then say dam him he was the 
coss of bringing us here...” During 
the Jackson, Mississippi, expedition 
that Grant ordered in August 1863, “We 
burnt every thing; reported an Iowan, 
“& took all the Horses Mules & Niggars 
that we came acrost....” Colonel James 
Garfield of the 42nd Ohio justified such 
actions as necessary “to make these 
proud Southerners pay for the war 
they had started,” while John Brobst 
of the 25th Wisconsin said simply, “we 
have no respect of persons down here. 
They must all suffer alike.” Between 
officially sanctioned destruction and 
outright banditry, however, existed an 
increasingly indistinct line. Samuel 
Sturgis was hardly unique when he 
complained on January 4, 1864 that 
Federal soldiers in eastern Tennessee, 
“are permitted to wander away from 
their camps alone or in squads, with no 
intent but to plunder and rob helpless 
families. . ..”* 

Plunder of Southern civilians 
was not limited to marauding Union 


and unjust impressments (many of them 
might be called robberies) have been 
committed,” wrote Major J. D. Bradford 
from Mississippi on January 17, 1864. 
Alabama Governor Thomas Watts was 
more direct following the seizure of 
several hundred pounds of state-owned 
salt: “If about half the Confederate 
quartermasters were dismissed from 
office and put into the ranks such illegal 
proceedings would probably cease.” 
Rebel cavalrymen became 
notorious for their informal foraging 
expeditions. “If God Almighty had 
yet in store another plague worse than 
all the others which he intended to let 
loose on the Egyptians in case Pharoah 
still hardened his heart,’ insisted North 
Carolina’s Zebulon Vance, “I am sure it 
must have been a regiment or so of half- 
armed, half-disciplined Confederate 
cavalry.” E. C. Betts, a prominent 
Alabamian, decried “Confederate 
cavalry who roam the country invading 
the privacy of families, robbing the 
farmers of their horses and mules, 
shooting down or driving off their 
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stock... .” Colonel Cyrus Franklin 
of the 8th Missouri Cavalry believed 
that such conduct “transferred to the 
Confederate uniform all the dread 
and terror which used to attach to the 
Lincoln blue.” Sergeant L. G. Leeper 
of the 44th Mississippi, discovering 
that Confederate cavalry “stole 6 of my 
mules and horses, killed nearly all my 
hogs and sheep, [and] destroyed my 
corn,” characterized Rebel horsemen 
in Mississippi as “a terror to the people, 
[and] a disgrace to civilized warfare.”'® 
In middle Tennessee and northern 
Alabama the incessant foraging of both 
armies during the winter of 1863-1864 
threatened civilians with famine. 
“Farms are destroyed, wrote the 26th 
Wisconsin’s Ernst Dahmkoehler, “their 
fences burned down, chickens, cows 
and pigs were stolen by the soldiers and 
only the pitiful picture of half-starved 
women and children was left behind.” 
Hundreds of families, reported Colonel 


North Carolina governor Zebulon 
Vance: “If God Almighty had yet 
in store another plague worse than 
all the others which he intended to 
let loose on the Egyptians in case 
Pharaoh still hardened his heart, I 
am sure it must have been a regiment 
or so of half-armed, half-disciplined 
Confederate cavalry.” 


Daniel McCook, “are absolutely starving.” 
On December 19, 1863, “a widow with 
five children at home to support, and her 
only grown son in the Union Army, came 
to my quarters begging for food, stating 
she had eaten nothing for three days.” 
His corps commander remarked, “What 


is true of the neighborhood of Colonel 


McCook’s camp may be said of all the 
country around Chattanooga.” George 
Thomas agreed, committing to provide 
“food, clothing, and shelter to destitute 
women and children coming within our 
lines." 

Ironically, Federal occupation forces 
proved consistently 

better able to 

feed needy 
Southern 


achieve a sufficient build-up of supplies 
actually masks a very important drift 
toward breaking down the soldier- 
civilian distinction, which has rarely 
if ever been examined in the light of 
numbers. In March 1864 the Army of 
the Cumberland issued 233,039 rations 
to “destitute civilians.” 

Assuming that 

each ration 


roughly 


Citizens of Atlanta load their belongings onto wagons, prior to 


their expulsion from the city. 


civilians than their own government, 
though not all Union officers felt that 
it was in their country’s best interest to 
do so. Sherman, for example, did not 
succumb to the idea that provisioning 
Southern civilians (even Unionists) was 
a good thing. During his concentration 
of supplies for his spring 1864 invasion 
of Georgia, he imposed strict controls 
on the railroads: soldiers returning from 
furlough and cattle reached Chattanooga 
only by foot or on the hoof, allowing rail 
boss David McCallum to “devote the 
railroad solely and exclusively to the use 
of dead freight...” Southbound civilian 
traffic was banned, an additional fifty 
locomotives and five hundred freight 
cars impressed, and—overruling 
Thomas without any constraint or 
concern from Washington—Sherman 
ordered commissary officers to cease 
feeding impoverished civilians.!” 
Perhaps Sherman is too easy a 
lightning rod. Neeley argues, “The gift 
of sounding like a twentieth-century 
man was peculiarly Sherman’s. Nearly 
every other Civil War general sounds 
ancient by comparison, but many 
historians may have allowed themselves 
to be fooled by his style while ignoring 
the substance of his campaigns.” Yet 
here Sherman’s rhetoric on the necessity 
of not feeding civilians in order to 


required four pounds of bulk transport 
space (a figure very likely on the high 
side), then the entire month's allotment 
to Chattanooga area civilians amounted 
to 446 tons, representing about the 
cargo capacity of one four-train convoy 
totaling forty freight cars. McCallum 
aimed at running four such convoys 
between Nashville and Chattanooga per 
day, which would have been more than 
120 during April. Even if McCallum 
fell twenty per cent short of that goal, 
civilian rations constituted less than 
one per cent of the month’s total freight. 
Moreover, a significant portion of those 
rations derived from beef now 
being driven on the 
hoof to Chattanooga. 
Sherman’s policy did 
not and could not have 
had any practical effect 
on army operations. 
Nonetheless, historians 
persist in accepting 
his assertion to the 
contrary at face value, 
while ignoring the 
important question of 
a senior American 
commander refusing to 
feed starving civilians.” 
Does this make 
too much of an isolated 


incident? I think not, and I would 
submit that the reality of Sherman’s 
philosophy of war is more to be found 
in such instances than in his more- 
heralded March to the Sea. Consider 
the evacuation of citizens from Atlanta, 
ordered by Sherman just prior to 
striking out for Savannah. Mark 
Grimsley, who has coined the term 
“Hard War” to suggest an alternative 
approach to civilian devastation (which 
he believes to have been marked with 
considerable restraint on the part of 
Union soldiers), points out that when 
the mayor of Atlanta surrendered the 
city, he was assured by a Union officer, 
“We do not come to make war upon 
non-combatants or private property; 
both shall be protected and respected 
by us.” Shortly thereafter, however, 
Sherman ordered all civilians evacuated 
from Atlanta, and had the city turned 
into a military post. Grimsley suggests 
that this was a purely military step to 
secure the Federal base of operations 
(and not, therefore, making war upon 
“non-combatants or private property’). 
“Nowhere was the moral balance between 
severity and restraint more in evidence,’ 
Grimsley asserts, pointing out that only 
1,654 people left the city and headed 
south under this order, and that they 
averaged over 1,600 pounds of baggage 
per person. This seems a compelling 
argument at first glance, given that 
Atlanta’s wartime population had 
soared well above twenty thousand, 
but appearances can be deceiving. 
Stephen Davis notes that due to the 
severity of the Federal shelling during 
the city’s six-week siege, the civilian 
population had already been reduced by 


Irregulars on both sides conducted a vicious 
partisan warfare (by anyone’s definition a ‘civil’ 
war) across broad swathes of the South. 
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Federal officers question Virginia farmers suspected of having aided the 
enemy. Civilians were often trapped between the occupying army and the 
guerrillas—damned if they aided the latter, damned if they didn’t. 


voluntary flight to below four thousand. 
Moreover, sketchy records suggest that 
as many civilians leaving Atlanta headed 
north as went south. Thus, Sherman did 
in fact order the evacuation of virtually 
all of the remaining inhabitants of 
an American city, which places any 
magnanimity in baggage allowances in 
a different light.'* 

Southern civilians, not surprisingly 
under these conditions, became 
disaffected with both the Federal and 
Confederate armies. One Louisiana 
woman confided to her daughter that 
“the yankies has not ben up here sinse 
you left home but our [own] men have 
done a great deal of damage to the 
country,’ and that “nearly every body 
has to gard there lots at night to keep 
the solgers from stealing there mules.” 
It mattered little to destitute families 
whether the “solgers” wore blue or grey; 
as Tennesseean John Bills bemoaned, 
there was “no protection from the 
soldiery & no prospect of an end to 
this desolation war.” Small wonder 
then, upon returning from a furlough, 
that the 8th Alabama’s Elias Davis 
thought “citizens at home were more 
demoralized than are the soldiers. ...”!° 

Civilian desperation deepened 
further in response to the guerilla 
conflict that laid waste to hundreds 


of communities, affecting most 
Confederate states, along with Kansas, 
Kentucky and Missouri. Bushwhackers 
and jayhawkers, lynching and arson, 
“Parson” Brownlow and Champ 
Ferguson dominated this war, which 
“was decentralized, local, and often 
surprisingly detached from the 
conventional war,’ observes Noel Fisher. 
Irregular Unionist and secessionist 
partisans arguably accounted for more 
civilian suffering and deaths than did 
the contending armies, a reality that 
has to be ciphered in to any total war 
equation.’ 

By late 1862, Arkansas, Kansas, and 
Missouri had become backwaters of the 
war in any strategic sense, yet for Trans- 
Mississippi civilians the absence of active 
campaigning often only highlighted their 
plight. In response to William Quantrill’s 
1863 sack of Lawrence, Kansas, Brigadier 
General Thomas Ewing issued General 
Order No. 11, depopulating Missouri’s 
four western border counties to deprive 
bushwhackers of their base of operations. 
Nearly twenty thousand people were 
forced out, one soldier later observing 
that “chimneys mark the spot where once 
stood costly farm houses, cattle and hogs 
are fast destroying large fields of corn, 
prairie fires are burning up miles of good 
fencing....” Inhabitants of other areas 
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eked out a bare existence, punctuated 
by moments of terrifying violence. 
Soldiers, bushwhackers, and thieves had 
free run of the country; one Missouri 
woman recounted the “pillaging [of] 
gardens, chicken coops, & peach 
trees .... [E]very potato was taken, 
also cabbages & chickens.” Another 
housewife captured the horror of assault 
by bloodthirsty strangers: “We dared not 
murmur; they invaded my house and 
terrified us, even throwing their loaded 
guns across my baby’s cradle. ...” “Often 
one had no idea of who was doing the 
attacking, observes Michael Fellman, 
“both because southern guerillas 
frequently wore Union uniforms 
as a disguise and because many 
Union soldiers, sometimes posing as 
southern guerillas in Union uniforms, 
were entirely capable of free-lance 
skirmishing. ...”!’ 

Distinctions between combatants 
and non-combatants threatened 
to disappear completely. Though 
Colonel Robert Livingston instructed 
subordinates to “treat the inhabitants 
of the country with kindness,” he also 
ordered that, “should the town be 
occupied by guerillas and should they 
fire on your men, burn them out....” 
“You will press a guide at any house 
you may come to,’ Captain William 
Castle was told; “If he plays you false, 
shoot him.” When civilians “render 
aid and assistance to the enemy,’ 
announced General Orders No. 6, 
District of Northeastern Arkansas, 
on January 11, 1864, “they become 
military insurgents or war traitors, and 
thereby forfeit their lives and property.” 
“If milder means fail,” the order 
continued, “the commanding general 
will order the destruction or seizure 
of all houses, barns, and provisions, 
and other property belonging to 
disloyal persons... .” Civilians thus 
confronted an impossible dilemma: 
support the Federals and become 
targets of the bushwhackers, or help 
the guerillas and face the wrath of the 
soldiers. Questioned about assisting 
bushwhackers, Missouri farmer Richard 
Alexander responded, “Only when I was 
compelled to, and hoped that answer 
would save his property. Colonel 
Livingston summed up the realities 
of guerilla war on January 26, 1864: 
“No reasoning can convince the poor 
cottager, who is robbed of nearly all he 


has by both armies, that the Union is a 
whit safer for his creed than secession. 
When he reflects upon the atrocities 
of our troops he sees little to choose 
between them and guerillas. ...”"* 

In much of Confederate Alabama, 
disaffection combined with near- 
Starvation and the absence of regular 
military forces to produce anarchy. 
Armed bands as large as three hundred 
men terrorized Gulf Coast counties, 
where citizens complained that “they 
have murdered, . . . stripped plantations 
of mules and horses and . . . plundered 
a great many houses. ...” Moreover, 
“they constantly lay in ambush on 
our public roads with the avowed 
intentions of assassinating all who may 
endeavor . .. to thwart their plans or 
arrest them.” Farther north, marauders 
kidnapped Winston County judge T. 
P, Curtis, executing him in cold blood. 
“A large portion of this State is in such 
condition,’ asserted Colonel Harrison 
Lockhart, “that the constant presence of 
an armed force is absolutely necessary 
to secure even respect.” Controlling the 
equivalent of two cavalry regiments, 
the Confederate Commandant of 
Conscripts admitted, “I am unable 
to overcome the armed resistance 
presented.”!” 

Along North Carolina’s coast, 
Unionist “Buffaloes” provided the 
Yankees with intelligence, skirmished 
with Rebel units enforcing the conscript 
law, and pillaged civilians without 
regard for political loyalties. Some 
“Butts” actually joined the Union Army, 
but most, as William Trotter observes, 
were “draft-dodgers and deserters 
from both armies—sometimes mixed 
together,’ who desolated the territory 
near Federal enclaves. As Trotter notes 
about New Bern, “barns, houses, and 
fences had all been vandalized or 
burned to ashes within a twenty-mile 
radius of the town; all of the poultry, 
beef, and sheep had been consumed; 
and horses and mules were virtually an 
extinct species by the end of 1863.” In 
mountainous western North Carolina, 
old feuds found new life as Unionist 
partisans, Rebel soldiers, and Cherokee 
Indians fought a merciless, disjointed 
war. By January 1864, the District of 
Western North Carolina contained 
five hundred white Confederates, two 
hundred Cherokees in grey, and possibly 
three hundred Home Guards facing an 


equal number of armed Unionists and 
1,200 deserters. The resultant conflict, 
wrote one Rebel lieutenant, was “a terror 
to the citizens,’ as combatants engaged 
in “killing cattle, sheep and hogs, also 
stealing bee-gums, breaking smoke 
houses, [and] milk houses.” Both sides 
sometimes executed their enemies with 
pistol shots to the back of the head, or 
hung them, beating their bodies with 
sticks while they strangled.” 

Guerilla war in Tennessee’s 


Major General Robert Milroy was but 
one of the Union commanders who 
targeted southern civilians for death. 


Cumberland Mountains had grown 
even more vicious than the hostilities 
wracking the Tarheel State. Asserting on 
January 5, 1864, that he reported “only 
a shadow of their real conduct,” one 
citizen related horrifying tales of recent 
Secessionist conduct in Cocke County. 
Normal practice for the guerillas was to 
“set fire to the dwellings of Union men 
to force them to tell where their money 
was, and “failing in this, they have taken 
them to trees and hanged them.” In 
one case, “they laid violent hands” on a 
Methodist minister, “and after severing 
his ears from his head, beat him to 
death. ...” Not content with looting 
David Hamed’s farm, guerillas “stripped 
him of his own clothing,” then “outraged 


his daughters in his presence, and 
“passing on to his daughter, who was 
sick upon her bed, with an infant four 
hours old, they stripped the covering 
off her, and left her exposed until she 
died.” The most notorious individual 
associated with Tennessee’s partisan 
conflict, forty-two-year-old Champ 
Ferguson, styled himself a captain, 
designated his gang a cavalry company, 
and occasionally operated with 
real Confederate cavalry. Ferguson 
claimed personal responsibility for 120 
Unionist deaths, primarily in the Sparta 
area, and Albert Castel observes, “not 
content merely to shoot his victims, 
he often stabbed them as well. Once 
he literally slashed a man to pieces, 
then rammed two cornstalks into the 
wounds.” Other Secessionist partisans, 
including W. S. Bledsoe, George Carter, 
and John Hughes, followed Ferguson’s 
bloody lead.”! 

Unionist partisans, through 
1863 when the Confederates held 
most of Tennessee, had been almost 
equally violent in their attacks on 
secessionists. “In early 1862,” notes 
Noel Fisher, “loyalists in Scott and 
Morgan Counties killed a number of 
secessionists, issued death threats against 
others, and plundered and burned 
several Confederate homes.” Champ 
Ferguson's Unionist equivalent, “Tinker 
Dave” Beatty, had been authorized by 
the Federals in 1863 “to go out in the 
mountain forks and bushwhack the 
Rebels and keep the roads open.... 
We were not getting any pay but the 
Government furnished us with all 
the ammunition we needed.” Beatty 
claimed later that he only attacked 
secessionist guerillas: “We would lie in 
wait for them whenever we could and 
quite often shot at them while we were 
lying concealed in the bushes,” and 
with one exception “never took any 
prisoners. ...” In reality, anyone with 
a contrary opinion or a good horse 
qualified as fair game.” 

Neither the Federals nor the 
Confederates had much success with 
what have come to be known as 
“counter-insurgency” tactics. Both sides 
covertly utilized sympathetic partisans, 
and army commanders invariably 
had more pressing tasks for their best 
commanders and troops than policing 
guerilla-infested rear areas, Restrictions 
on movement and trade, mass arrests, 
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forced relocation of suspected disloyal 
inhabitants, hostage-taking, and 
summary executions failed to quell the 
violence. Generals focused on winning 
the conventional war increasingly 
relied on harshly repressive measures 
or cordoned off large areas in which 
the citizens were allowed to kill each 
other without outside intervention 
while the armies marched past. These 
deadly little fights perhaps represented 
the true “civil war,’ the most elemental 
expression of the destruction of the 
social fabric across the American 
South. 

The question still remains, 
however, whether it is the extent and 
magnitude of noncombatant death 
and suffering which crosses the border 
into the realm of total war or the intent 
of formal policies of suppression, 
exploitation, and massacre. A prima 
facie case could be constructed to argue 
that on both sides the conduct of the 
war was so much an improvisation 
that no one consciously set out to 
create an ideologically based policy of 
intentional violence aimed at civilians, 
and that such violence which occurred 
was either a byproduct of the lack of 
centralized control or the consequences 
of individuals like the guerillas and 
jayhawkers whom neither government 
could rein in. Certainly Treasury 
Secretary Salmon P. Chase considered 
the war to be out of Washington’s 
control in January 1864, when he wrote, 
“There is no unity & no system except 
so far as it is departmental,” and not 
even “an administration in the true 
sense of the word....””° 

Such an interpretation begs several 
important points, the most critical of 
which is the fact that draconian local 
policies were rarely if ever repudiated 
by either the Union or Confederate 
administrations when they became 
known. Rebel officers and soldiers far 
more routinely than generally believed 
made a habit out of murdering captured 
African-American soldiers,* while 
the list of Yankee corps and division 
commanders receiving censure for 
allowing (even encouraging) their 
troops to burn down Southern farms 
and towns is a very short one. 

It is also important to grapple 
with the question of whether total 
war should be defined in terms of the 
combatants or the victims. The Civil 


In August 1862 Union troops reduced one third of Baton Rouge to rubble. 


War was asymmetrical in the sense 
that the Confederates were fighting 
for the limited objective of recognized 
independence, while the Federals 
eventually realized that they would not 
only have to defeat the Rebel armies, 
but also destroy the enemy’s will and 
remaining resources to resist. At the 
same time there occurred a parallel 
conflict pitting Secessionist and 
Unionist southerners against each other 
in small-scale combat under no one’s 
official control. If historians insist on 
viewing only the casualties and costs 
of the first, more traditional war, they 
risk missing the point that between 
the guerillas and Union occupation 
authorities is where most civilians 
became vulnerable. 

Where this places our understanding 
of the Civil War is not at the crest of a 
watershed (“the first total war”), but 
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rather along a continuum between 
Europe’s devastatingly brutal religious 
wars several centuries earlier and the 
racial-ideological conflicts between 
Germany and the Soviet Union or the 
United States and Japan during the 
1940s. Had Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis possessed the requisite 
bureaucratic organization, it is difficult 
to doubt that their conflict would 
have moved much farther along the 
line toward the institutionalized and 
industrialized horrors of the Twentieth 
Century. i) 


+ + FF 


Steven H. Newton is professor of 
history at Delaware State University, and 
the author of several books on the Civil 
War, including Lost for the Cause: The 
Confederate Army in 1864. 
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It was not his men who were 
supposed to be starving, yet it was Major 
General Patrick R. Cleburne’s men who 
were subsisting off of a small bit of corn 
bread and a cup of corn coffee twice a 
day as they lay siege to the Yankees in 
Chattanooga. It was November 1863. 
Cleburne, an Irishman who had risen 
through the ranks and become one 
of the Confederacy’s ablest division 
commanders, and his troops had again 
performed admirably two months 
earlier at the battle of Chickamauga. 
The battle had sent the Union army 
reeling back to Chattanooga. Flush off 
that success, the Rebels had enveloped 
the Federals in a siege. However, 
things were starting to unravel for the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee. The 
siege was beginning to crumble and the 
army was facing a crisis in command. 
Better yet, the army was still facing a 
crisis in command. For months, many 
of the officers in the Army of Tennessee 
had not wanted General Braxton Bragg 
in charge and were more than willing 
to say so. Some disliked Bragg simply 
for personal reasons while others, like 
Cleburne, thought Bragg was not fit for 
command. Whatever the reason, it had 
caused a serious rift in the army. And 
despite the victory at Chickamauga, 
problems still persisted.! 

On October 4, twelve of Bragg’s 
senior generals, including Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet, Lieutenant 
General D.H. Hill, Major General 
Simon B. Buckner, and Cleburne, had 
signed and submitted a petition to 
President Jefferson Davis calling for 
Bragg’s removal. Davis left for the front 
as soon as word of the petition reached 
him in Richmond and met with the 
discontented generals as well as Bragg 
in early October. In the end, Davis 
stuck with Bragg. This allowed Bragg 
to clean house and get rid of many 
of the dissidents in the army. Bragg 
relieved Hill of his corps command. 
Buckner, who had commanded a 
corps at Chickamauga, was reduced 
to division command. Longstreet 
survived at first, only to be sent to East 
Tennessee to do battle around Knoxville 
in early November. Bragg also went 
about reshuffling his units. Most of the 
opposition had come from brigades of 
Tennesseans and Kentuckians and the 
commander dismantled the powerful 
blocs from those states. By mid- 


This photograph looks due east toward Tunnel Hill, and shows the railroad 
tunnel from which the hill derived its name. 


November, the shakeup of the Army of 
Tennessee was complete and most of the 
dissidents had been dispersed.’ 
Cleburne survived unscathed, 
although he and his men faced their 
own hardships. Besides hunger, the 
men had no tents and had to bivouac 
outdoors. Places to sleep consisted of 
boulder-strewn heights or in the mud 
filled, swampy bottom lands. The 
lack of activity during the siege had 
sapped the energy and enthusiasm of 
the troops. Morale dropped so low 
that hundreds of men walked away 
and deserted. At the same time as his 
men faced their hardships, Cleburne 
had organizational issues to deal 
with. Brigadier General Sterling 
Wood had resigned on October 
17. Cleburne had been upset with 
Wood’s performance at Chickamauga, 
but the exact reasons why Wood 
resigned are still unclear. In addition, 
Brigadier General James Deshler had 
been killed at Chickamauga. This 
left Brigadier General Lucius Polk, an 
old friend of Cleburne’s, as the only 
returning brigade commander. To 
replace Wood, Cleburne recommended 
Mark P. Lowrey, a Baptist minister 
and Irish Protestant like Cleburne. 
Lowrey had been cited for his efforts at 
Perryville and had been complemented 
personally by Cleburne for his role 
at Chickamauga. Cleburne also 
recommended James A. Smith, an 
1853 graduate of West Point, to take 
over the Texas Brigade. Smith had 
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built up a solid record as a regimental 
commander and had performed well 
at Chickamauga. Both selections were 
approved. In addition, the division 
was joined by a fourth brigade, under 
Brigadier General St. John Liddell, 
who had previously served under 
Cleburne. Liddell had led the Arkansas 
Brigade at the battles of Perryville and 
Stone’s River and had led a division at 
Chickamauga, but was not happy about 
his assignment. Liddell wanted to serve 
closer to his home state of Louisiana, 
but Bragg wanted to keep him with the 
army. Liddell quickly went on leave.’ 

As the days in November passed, 
Cleburne and his men were expecting 
a battle at any moment. However, on 
November 22, Cleburne received orders 
from Bragg to take his division to 
Chickamauga Station. Once there, he was 
to command his and Buckner’s divisions 
(temporarily under the command of 
Brigadier General Bushrod Johnson) 
and supervise the transfer of the nearly 
11,000 men to join Longstreet in east 
Tennessee. Longstreet had requested 
one division to help “shorten the work 
here” and Bragg had done him one 
better by sending two. * 

Cleburne broke camp early on the 
morning of November 23 and marched 
his division to Chickamauga Station. After 
arriving, he set up temporary headquarters 
and supervised the transfer of troops to 
Knoxville. Johnson's Division set off, one 
brigade at a time, first. All but Brigadier 
General A.W. Reynolds’ Brigade had 


departed by midday when a courier 
rode up. It was an order from army 
headquarters telling the Irish general to 
“halt such portions of your command 
as have not yet left at Chickamauga” but 
not to recall brigades which had already 
left. The note seemed odd to Cleburne 
so he sent forward the remainder of 
Johnson’s men, but took Reynolds’ 
brigade off the cars. In a matter of 
moments, a second note arrived that 
was more ominous. This dispatch told 
Cleburne to recall Johnson’s men and 
to “move up rapidly with your whole 
force” to Missionary Ridge. Cleburne 
passed along the message to Johnson 
and just mere minutes later a third, 
frantic note arrived from Bragg: “We are 
heavily engaged. Move up rapidly to 
these headquarters.” Cleburne left Polk 
in command and “galloped forward to 
headquarters.” * 

Upon arriving at headquarters, 
Cleburne could see Federals had 
chased Confederate skirmishers 
from Orchard Knob. Bragg ordered 
the Irishman to place his division 
immediately behind Missionary 
Ridge. The commanding 
general, despite the thought that 
Missionary Ridge was impregnable, 
had concluded that Union troops 
would assault his lines there. Bragg 
informed Cleburne that his men “would 
act as a reserve for the army, and would 
report directly to him [Bragg].” The 
Irish immigrant and his command 
bivouacked at their new position, not 
knowing what the next day would hold.° 

Bragg was in the saddle shortly 
before daybreak and rode north along 
Missionary Ridge to check the lines 
of Brigadier General States Rights 
Gist. Bragg was satisfied with the 
dispositions of the uniquely named 
South Carolinian, but must have been 
startled by something else he saw. Two 
miles across the valley, the commanding 
general could see what appeared to be 
two Yankee divisions digging in at the 
mouth of South Chickamauga Creek. 
Bragg had expected a move toward 
his right, but not so far north. Despite 
having ample troops to check, or at least 
slow down, the Union advance, Bragg 
told Cleburne to send just one brigade, 
along with a battery, toward the far right. 
The commander, who looked “dejected 
and despondent; suspected the Federal 
objective might be the supply depot at 


Chickamauga Station. Accordingly, he told 
Cleburne to position the troops on the 
east bank of South Chickamauga Creek 
to cover the East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad bridge “at all hazards” Cleburne 
chose to send his old friend Polk and his 
brigade along with Semple’s Alabama 
Battery, commanded by Lieutenant 
Richard W. Goldthwaite. The rest of 
Cleburne’s division was to stay put as a 
reserve as Bragg still expected an attack 
on the Confederate center.’ 

Bragg was mistaken. When 
the Federals attacked, they struck at 
Lookout Mountain, on the left, not 
the center. By midmorning, sounds of 
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battle reached Bragg’s headquarters. 
The lower slopes of the mountains were 
obscured by a thick mist, but Cleburne 
could make out the summit. All 
morning “the spectacle” of a “battle piece 
so grand and magnificent” continued. 
About 1 p.m., the sound of battle died 
down and news arrived that the Yankees 
had captured Lookout Mountain’s 
summit. It soon became evident that 
the Federals were also moving forward 
on the right, thus threatening both 
flanks of the Confederate army.* 
Lieutenant General William J. 
Hardee, who had recently come to the 
army to take command of a corps, saw 
massed Federals leave their breastworks 


and advance into the fields on the Rebel 
right. Hardee sent a courier to find his 
friend Cleburne. Once found, Cleburne 
was to take his remaining brigades 
and batteries with all haste to the right 
of Missionary Ridge “near the point 
where the tunnel of the East Tennessee 
and Georgia Railroad passes through.” 
Bragg had also heard of the movement 
of the Yankees and instructed Lieutenant 
Colonel George Brent, his assistant 
adjutant general, to tell Cleburne 
that he must prevent the Federals 
from pushing to the railroad bridges 
Polk had been sent to defend. Brent’s 
message and Hardee's courier reached 
Cleburne at the same time, around 2 
p.m. Understanding the importance of 
the moment, Cleburne galloped ahead 
of his command and found Major 
D.H. Poole, of Hardee’s staff, waiting 
for him. With the Yankees just a mile 
away, Poole attempted to explain the 
dispositions Hardee wanted. The 
right end of Missionary Ridge, 
which Cleburne’s men were to 
occupy, runs nearly north and 
south, parallel to the Tennessee 
River. The centerpiece of 
Cleburne’s position would be 
Tunnel Hill. The hill rose 250 
yards, according to Cleburne, 
north of the Chattanooga and 
Cleveland Railroad tunnel, which 
passed through the ridge. Major Poole 
informed Cleburne that he was to hold 
the hill, then showed the Irishman a 
detached hill about a half mile northeast 
of Tunnel Hill, later known as Billy 
Goat Hill. After pointing out the terrain, 
Poole informed the Irish general that 
Hardee expected him to occupy the 
detached hill with one brigade, while 
stretching his other two brigades to 
cover the ground from the top of 
Tunnel Hill to Gist’s right flank, three- 
quarters of a mile south of the tunnel. 
It was almost 3:00 p.m. when Poole and 
Cleburne finished and at that moment, 
Major General William Tecumseh 
Sherman’s skirmishers were crossing 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad, just a 
half mile away.’ 

Cleburne saw immediately that he 
could not cover so much ground with 
only three brigades. Cleburne protested to 
Poole and told the major to inform Hardee 
as much. Just as Poole started back to tell 
Hardee Cleburne’s misgivings, Private 
Henry Smith from the divisional signal 
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corps, whom Cleburne had ordered 
to scout the detached hills, hurried 
back to inform the Irishman that the 
Yankees were marching up the far slope 
of the eastern hill in line of battle. As 
Cleburne was taking this information 
in, Smith’s Texas Brigade arrived at the 
head of the division. The Irish general 
instructed Smith “to move his column 
rapidly and try to get possession” of 
the eastern hill “before the enemy 
gained a foothold.” Cleburne also told 
Lieutenant H. Shannon, commanding 
Swett’s Mississippi Battery, to unlimber 
his four Napoleon twelve-pounders atop 
Tunnel Hill." 

Smith’s men went running over 
the summit of Tunnel Hill and down 
its northern slope. The skirmishers 
dashed ahead, across the ravine, and up 
the slope of the detached hill. Just short 
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of the summit, bullets began whizzing 
amongst the ranks of the Texas 
skirmishers. They were too late to gain 
the foothold Cleburne had hoped for. 
The skirmishers fell back to the brigade. 
Smith realized the Union troops had 
crowned the ridge and he decided to 
fall back and prepare breastworks. 
Cleburne, however, grasped the 
potential of his position and pulled 
Smith’s Texans out of their breastworks 
and drew them several hundred yards 
back. Cleburne deployed the regiments 
in a horseshoe-like formation, about 
500 yards north of the tunnel, in order 
to defend in three directions.'' 

The Texans had scarcely taken 
up their new position when they were 
“briskly attacked” by the Federals. 
The attack, however brisk, was easily 
repelled. The Yankees took cover and 
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the two sides traded fire from perhaps 
200 yards apart. Cleburne was going to 
place his other two brigades to connect 
with Gist when the fight in Smith’s 
sector began to worry him. The Irish 
general stated “it was evident the enemy 
was endeavoring to turn my right flank.” 
Cleburne feared his line of retreat, 
and connection to Polk’s brigade, 
would be cut. What Cleburne did 
not know, however, was that Sherman 
had a confused understanding of the 
terrain. Sherman believed that the 
detached hill he occupied was actually 
Missionary Ridge. In fact, the Federal 
troops that had forced Smith to fall back 
had cheered loudly upon the Rebels’ 
retreat, thinking they had just captured 
Missionary Ridge. Sherman did not 
realize his mistake for several hours, 
which Cleburne took full advantage of.” 


Cleburne used the time to deploy 
his three brigades carefully and showed 
the instincts that made him one of the 
Confederacy’s finest commanders. 
Instead of placing Govan’s brigade on 
the main ridge, Cleburne placed his men 
on a lower ridge running nearly due 
east, just north of the railroad, to protect 
Smith's right and rear. Lowrey’s Alabama 
and Mississippi brigade was placed on 
Smith’s left. Hardee appeared minutes 
after Cleburne deployed his men, at 
around 4 p.m. The corps commander 
approved of his friend’s line, but did 
make some alterations. Hardee ordered 
two of Lowrey’s four regiments, and a 
section of Semple’s Alabama Battery, 
to occupy a detached hill in front of 
Govan’s right. This left Lowrey with 
just two regiments of infantry and no 
artillery to defend nearly a mile of front 
between Smith’s left and Gist’s brigade. 
Hardee promised reinforcements, but 
the line would remain thinly manned 
until the next morning. 

With daylight fading, fighting 
ceased on Smith’s front. Despite 
superiority in numbers, Sherman’s 
confused understanding of the terrain 
had negated his advantage. Not until 
Union brigades were consolidated 
on the summit of the detached hills 
did Sherman realize his mistake. The 
general looked over his maps and tried 
to orient himself, but to no avail. Only 
Smith’s three regiments of Texans were 
visible, but Sherman and his division 
commanders were not willing to take 
the risk of stirring up what might lie 
beyond the Rebels they could see. 
With less than an hour of daylight 
left, Sherman ordered his men to dig 
in. Sherman later stated that he had 
thought “that Missionary Ridge was a 
continuous hill” but he soon found that 
he was wrong. Still, “the ground we 
had gained, however, was so important 
that I could leave nothing to chance, 
and ordered it to be fortified during the 
night.” Sherman had missed a chance to 
push Cleburne back and possibly force 
Bragg to abandon Missionary Ridge. 
One Union general later claimed that 
this lost opportunity “was the blunder 
of the battle.” By sunset, Sherman's 
men were hard at work fortifying their 
position.” 

Cleburne believed the Confederate 
army would fall back after “hearing of 
the disaster at Lookout?” Accordingly, on 


his own authority, Cleburne ordered all 
ordnance and artillery, with the exception 
of two pieces on the right flank, to the 
rear. Growing anxious, Cleburne sent 
Captain Irving Buck, his assistant adjutant 
general, to Hardee’s headquarters to see 
if there were any orders confirming his 
suspicions of a withdrawal. Buck rode 
to army headquarters, after discovering 
Hardee had done the same. Buck 
arrived as a meeting between Bragg and 
his corps commanders was breaking 
up. Hardee saw Buck and told him to 
“tell Cleburne we are to fight, that his 
division will undoubtedly be heavily 
attacked, and that he must do his very 
best.” Buck returned about midnight 
to tell his commander that Bragg 
“was determined to await the enemy’s 
attack on Missionary Ridge.” Cleburne 
now ordered his artillery to rejoin the 
division at daylight, ordered the men 
to “throw up defenses, and rode out to 
take a “moonlight survey” of the ground. 
During his reconnaissance, Cleburne 
found a hill on the north bank of the 
Chickamauga, between the Rebel right 
and the railroad bridge being guarded 
by Polk’s men, which completely 
commanded the line of retreat. The 


Irishman immediately ordered Polk 
to occupy the hill with two regiments 
and a section of artillery. At this time, 
Cleburne personally supervised other 
dispositions. He placed two of Lowrey’s 
regiments on the east spur of Missionary 
Ridge to protect his right flank, put 
Swett’s Mississippi Battery in support 
of Smith’s Texans “to sweep north,’ and 
he reformed Smith’s brigade so that his 
right flank and Govan’s left could support 
each other. Further, Cleburne placed 
Captain James P. Douglas’ Texas Battery 
“at a favorable point on Govan’s line” 
and Calvert’s Arkansas Battery, under 
Lieutenant Thomas J. Key, directly 
above Tunnel Hill to command the 
approach from the west. The Irish 
general “determined to construct a 
slight work in front of my line” and had 
axes distributed so the troops could 
fell trees and construct breastworks. 
Cleburne’s men were hard at work 
when Hardee arrived to check the lines 
again. As the two generals inspected 
the positions, the moon went into a full 
eclipse, forcing the men to suspend their 
work. Several of the soldiers wondered 
aloud if this was not an omen of things 
to come.'* 
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November 25 broke clear and 
cold. Just after daybreak, Bragg had 
come to make a quick inspection of 
Cleburne’s lines. Hardee, too, made 
yet another visit. Soon afterward, 
Brigadier General John Brown’s weary 
Tennesseans took up position on 
Cleburne’s left after an all-night march 
from Lookout Mountain. The brigade 
was placed on the ridge between the 
left flank of Smith’s Texans and the 
railroad tunnel. Brown threw forward 
skirmishers in such a position as to 
enfilade any force moving across the 
fields toward Tunnel Hill. Calvert’s 
Arkansas Battery and Semple’s Alabama 
Battery wheeled into place above the 
tunnel now that they had infantry 
support. They also took up position so 
as to enfilade the approach to Tunnel 
Hill. Cleburne had expertly positioned 


50Tennessee 


Notes 


1.On leave 

2.detached from Walker’s Division 
3.detached from Breckinridge’s Division 
4.detached from Stevenson’s Division 


his troops so that each brigade was 
close enough to assist the other if 
necessary.'° 

It was some time before the 
Federals started to move out. Sherman 
had determined to strike Tunnel 
Hill from the north and northwest. 
However, he chose just two brigades, 
out of nine at his disposal, to make 
the attack. Sherman evidently did not 
hold out much hope for success and 
even thought he may be attacked. He 
set the cautious tone by telling division 
commander Brigadier General Hugh 
Ewing that he “might as well go ahead” 
with the advance. At 8 a.m., the Union 
advance began.'® 

Brigadier General John Corse 
deployed his three and a half regiments 
with Major Hiram Hall and his five 
companies, totaling 130 men, of the 
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40th Illinois in the lead. Colonel 
Theodore Jones, of Brigadier General 
Joseph A. Lightburn’s brigade, led 
his 30th Ohio as the lone regiment 
supporting Corse’s left flank. Jones’ 
Ohioans moved out first. Shortly 
after advancing, the Ohioans ran into 
skirmishers from the 24th Texas, under 
Captain Samuel Foster. The Texans had 
been holding this position for five hours 
and were eager for action. Foster’s men 
opened up on the Yankees as soon as they 
saw them. Jones ordered a charge and 
Foster told his Texans “to fall back slowly, 
but to keep firing” The Ohioans followed 
Foster’s men and although outnumbered, 
the Texans continued to hold off the 
Yankees. Foster watched his men “in 
a very good line, backing up from tree 
to tree, stopping and loading, shooting 
two or three times before falling back 


some more. We killed several Yanks. 
We could see them fall. But they kept 
pressing us very hard.” Foster decided 
to order his men to follow him back 
to Tunnel Hill. Jones and his Ohioans 
moved up to capture breastworks 
Smith’s men had abandoned. The 
Federals were within 250 yards of the 
crest of Tunnel Hill.’ 

The Federals could see four 
twelve-pounders of Swett’s Mississippi 
Battery, which were partially protected 
by the 7th Texas. Jones was enticed by 
the nearness of the battery, and the fact 
it had yet to fire a shot, and pushed his 
men over the breastworks in a charge. 
They only made it a few steps before the 
battery hit them with a blast of canister 
that sent them back to cover. Jones had 
expected help from Corse’s brigade, but 
Corse had not come up. Nearly an hour 
would pass before Hall’s men signaled the 
arrival of Corse’s troops. His men filed to 
the right of Jones, but Hall also became 
captivated with the Rebel cannon. He led 
his men over the breastworks and made 
it within a few feet of Smith’s works, but 
also received no support. Hall’s men 
came under blistering fire and they were 
forced to fall back after having lost over 
thirty men. 

It was now 9: 00 a.m. and Jones 
and Hall kept up a constant fire 
directed mainly at Swett’s gunners. 
Corse made his way up and found 
Hall. The general asked Hall if he 
thought the works could be taken and 
Hall replied that they could, but he 
would need support. Corse promised 
to support Hall’s Illinoisans with the 
rest of the brigade and went off to find 
Jones. Corse informed Jones of the 
plan to charge Tunnel Hill and asked 
for his cooperation. Corse rode away 
to ready his brigade, but moments later 
returned. This time, the lowan was 
not so sure the attack would succeed 
and told Jones to go back and seek out 
Sherman for further instructions. Jones 
rode back and found Sherman around 
10 a.m. Sherman had just gotten word 
that Major General Ulysses S. Grant 
was growing impatient with the delay 
in attacking the Rebels. Sherman was 
in no mood for debate and told Jones to 
go back and make the attack at once." 

All of these delays had worked 
out perfectly for Cleburne. Brigadier 
General Alfred Cumming’s Georgians 
had arrived at 9:30 a.m. and were 


placed on Brown’s left. Around the 
same time, Brigadier General Joseph 
Lewis’ “Orphan Brigade” appeared 
and Cleburne told Lewis to wait a few 
hundred feet behind Smith and be ready 
to move at any moment. 

By 10:30 a.m., Cleburne felt that 
“a heavy attack...was imminent” and 
from atop the ridge he could see the 
Federals: “The enemy was now in sight, 
advancing in two long lines of battle.” 
An artillery barrage was unleashed on 
Smith’s Texans and under cover of the 
barrage came Corse’s brigade. Cleburne 
told his gunners to open fire once 
the Yankees were within range. The 
Yankees jumped over the breastworks 
they had captured earlier and charged 
the Confederate line. Shannon ordered 
the gunners of Swett’s Battery to open 
fire with canister while minie balls from 
Smith’s Texans flew among the blue 
ranks. Federal soldiers were falling 
by the dozens, but they still pressed 
onward. About fifty yards short of the 
Rebel line, the attackers were brought to 
a halt, then broken. Foster remembered 
“the Yanks...began falling back, and in 
bad order. I enjoyed it hugely. We all 
just laughed and hollered.” Cleburne 
observed that the Union troops “did not 
dare advance nearer” and were forced to 
fall back and “lay down.” Foster was a 
bit more animated: “See how they do fall 
like leaves in the fall of the year. Oh this 
is fun to lie here and shoot them down 


and we not get hurt.”'? 


Smith excitedly asked Cleburne 
for permission to counterattack and 
the Irishman assented. The right- 
hand companies of Colonel Roger 
Q. Mills’ mixed regiment of infantry 
and dismounted cavalry and the left- 
hand companies of Colonel Hiram 
Granbury’s 7th Texas attacked, and a 
bloody, hand-to-hand fight ensued that 
drove the Federal soldiers back eighty 
yards down the slope. However, Hall’s 
men and the 46th Ohio took cover in 
Smith’s abandoned breastworks and 
forced the Texans back. The resolute 
Yankees even picked off Smith and 
Mills, both of whom fell dangerously 
wounded, and stifled the Rebel attack. 
Brigade command fell to Grandbury. 

At 11:30 a.m., Corse tried again. 
The Iowan ordered another advance, 
this time utilizing the 103rd Illinois 
and 6th Iowa. At the sound of a 
bugle, the attackers “advanced rapidly 
on Smith’s line.” The Yankees made a 
“heavy charge” on Swett’s Battery and 
put the Rebel gunners under a cross- 
fire. Hall’s Illinoisans decided to sharp 
shoot from behind trees and rocks, but 
the rest of the Federals jumped over 
the breastworks and headed toward the 
Rebel line. The artillery fire was “almost 
impossible...to withstand.” The 
Confederate gunners “stood bravely” 
and again hit the Yankees with canister, 
but on the bluecoats came. Some of 


This Alfred Waud drawing shows Corse's men being shot down as they charge 
the Confederate position on Tunnel Hill. 
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the Union men made it over the Rebel 
breastworks and the fighting became 
up close and personal. Dozens of blue 
clad soldiers fell within a few feet of 
the works, many of them shredded by 
canister or riddled with bullets. Among 
the casualties was Corse, who was hit in 
the knee by a spent bullet. The division 
surgeon later admitted that all he found 
on Corse’s knee was “a little blue spot.””” 

The bluecoats began to target the 
Rebel gunners, who were still inflicting 
much damage. Shannon was shot down, 
hit by a shell fragment that punctured 
his lung and broke his collarbone. Just 
moments later, his successor, First 
Lieutenant Joseph Aston, who had 
been promoted just two days earlier, 
was shot dead. Shannon saw Aston fall 
and returned to command the battery. 
Shannon only lasted a few minutes 
before he staggered off the field. The 
last officer in the battery, Second 
Lieutenant H.H. Steele, was shot. 
Eventually all the sergeants were shot 
down too and command devolved 
on Corporal F.M. Williams. 
Grandbury eventually had to 
send some of his infantrymen to 
man the guns. 

The fight was becoming 
severe. Even Foster now admitted 
that “this was business. We could see 
what we were doing. When we killed 
a man, we knew it.” Cleburne, again, 
showed great instincts by placing 
Captain James Douglas’ Texas Battery 
near Granbury’s right flank to enfilade 
the Yankees. He also called the 2nd 
and 9th Kentucky to extend his line 
of infantry eastward to aim for Jones’ 
Ohioans.”! 

The enfilade fire soon became too 
much for the Union men to handle. The 
attackers staggered to a halt and then 
began to disintegrate. The Federals 
were “repulsed and hurled bleeding 
down the slope,’ according to Buck. 
As some Yankees fell back, the Texans 
followed them from behind the cover of 
the works. Foster brazenly jumped up 
on the logs to lead his men, but was shot 
in the knee by “some deluded Yank.” 
The Confederate counterattack was 
repelled, but Sherman had had enough. 
He decided that the northern approach 
to Tunnel Hill would not work.” 

All the while, Cleburne had been 
“omnipresent, watching and guarding 
every point, and providing for any 


contingencies.” The Irish general was 
amazed that Sherman had attacked on 
such a narrow front and had not tried to 
work around Smith’s right flank. Now, 
the Yankees could be seen massing to 
attack the western side of Tunnel Hill. 
Cleburne again shuffled his units. At 
the request of Granbury, Lieutenant 
Colonel E. Warfield’s Arkansas regiment, 
Cleburne’s old command, moved from 
Govans left to the rear of the battery 
on top of Tunnel Hill. Two of Swett’s 
twelve-pounders were sent to Govan to 
assist Douglas’ battery and Key’s four light 
field pieces replaced Swett’s two guns on 


One of the Union officers who led 
futile charges against the Confederate 
positions at Tunnel Hill—Colonel 
Green Berry Raum (1829-1909). 


Tunnel Hill. Hardee pitched in, ordering 
Cumming to send two regiments of 
Georgians down from Missionary Ridge 
to help on Cleburne’s left flank near 
the Glass farm. Hardee ordered the 
Georgia troops to seize the farm, but if 
they could not hold it, to set fire to the 
buildings.” 

It was now noon and nearly six 
hours had passed since Sherman was 
supposed to have attacked. Instead, the 
Federals had got off to a late start and 
two brigades had been roughed up in 
uncoordinated assaults. Sherman was 
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not willing to give up, though. At this 
point, “Cump” ordered Colonel John 
M. Loomis’ brigade to advance to the 
foot of Tunnel Hill. Earlier, Loomis had 
also been instructed to take the hill, but 
had run into Brown’s Tennesseans near 
the Glass farm and made little headway. 
Loomis was told of Corse’s assault 
around 10:30 a.m. and was ordered to 
advance in cooperation. Loomis’ men 
did not get far, however. They marched 
into a clearing and were immediately 
bombarded by the two batteries atop 
Tunnel Hill. That was as far as the 
brigade had gotten, but now they were 
to move forward again. 

The troops moved forward and 
quickly sought cover at a railroad 
embankment. The Federal soldiers 
were still four hundred yards shy of the 
tunnel, but dared not go farther. Soon, 
however, the men learned their 
protection was not so great after 
all. The Confederates fired down 
upon the helpless Union soldiers 
while the Yankees could not 

return fire due to the elevation 
of Cleburne’s men. Behind 
the embankment was a deep 
ditch that was knee-deep with 
water, and this began to fill up 
with wounded and dying Federal 
soldiers attempting to get out of the 
line of fire. Loomis’ brigade was losing 
men quickly. 

After standing pat for thirty 
minutes, Loomis finally summoned 
Colonel Adolphus Bushbeck. Loomis 
asked Bushbeck to send two regiments 
from his brigade forward to push 
the Confederates off the Glass farm. 
Bushbeck, a German immigrant, 
immediately ordered the 73rd 
Pennsylvania to lead, with the 27th 
Pennsylvania following. Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Taft of the 73rd, led 
his men forward at the double quick, 
which quickly turned into a run once 
the Rebel cannoneers on Tunnel Hill 
spotted his men in their sights. The 
Pennsylvanians headed straight toward 
the Glass homestead until they got 
within fifty yards of hastily constructed 
Confederate breastworks. There, 
skirmishers from Cumming’s two 
Georgia regiments let loose a volley and 
fell back to the house and outbuildings 
of the Glass farm where the rest of their 
comrades awaited. The Pennsylvanians 
took cover on the other side of the 


works and started to fire on the Rebels. 
The Georgians, in turn, fired back from 
behind the cover of the buildings. Taft 
quickly realized his men would get 
nowhere and decided to attempt to 
flank the Confederates. The Georgians, 
now also running low on ammunition, 
were ordered to fall back to the ridge 
by their commander. Cumming’s men, 
however, had forgotten to set fire to the 
buildings. Captain W.P. Milton of the 
39th Georgia pleaded with Cumming to 
allow him to lead his men back to rectify 
their mistake. Cumming at first refused, 
but then relented. Men from four 
companies grabbed fresh ammunition 
and took off back toward the farm at 
a sprint. The Georgians managed to 
set fire to the buildings just moments 
ahead of the Yankees’ arrival.“ 

Taft started to pursue the 
retreating Rebels, but at the base of 
Tunnel Hill he decided to call a halt. 
Due to the smoke, sounds of battle, 
and confusion, the left half of his 
line, which included the entire 
27th Pennsylvania, missed 
the order and continued on. 
The Rebel gunners tore huge 
holes in the Union ranks as they 
“fired rapidly,” but still the Yankees 
pressed on. Despite the intense fire, 
the Keystone State men were actually 
making good progress. Some of the 
Pennsylvanians stopped and rested 
while others fired up at the Confederate 
gunners. The fire from the Yankees was 
surprisingly effective and forced many 
of Key’s men to duck for cover. Further, 
Cleburne’s artillerists could not depress 
the guns enough to hit the attackers.” 
Meanwhile, the men of the 73rd 
Pennsylvania were clinging to cover at a 
fence near the Glass house. The soldiers 
were nearly out of ammunition but dare 
not advance or retreat for fear of being 
shot in the open ground. Colonel Taft 
had sent several runners to retrieve extra 
ammunition, but none had returned. 
Growing impatient, Taft decided to go 
himself, but was shot down moments 
after getting up. Leaderless and under 
constant fire, the 73rd were nearly out of 
the fight. However, the men of the 27th 
Pennsylvania were still clinging to the 
slope. The hard-pressed Pennsylvanians 
sent back a request for reinforcements, 
claiming they could hold the hill with 
some support. Brigadier General 
Charles Matthies gave support in the 


form of Colonel Holden Putnam’s 93rd 
Illinois regiment from his brigade. 
Matthies told Putnam to be cautious, 
but Putnam ordered his regiment 
up the hill with zeal. Grandbury’s 
earlier request now paid dividends, for 
Warfield’s Arkansans were sitting in 
Putnam’s path. 

As the Illinoisans reached the 
remnants of the 27th Pennsylvania they 
saw that the regiment was becoming 
disorganized. The unit had fragmented 
into small groups of soldiers looking for 
cover as opposed to a staunch regiment 
looking to take the hill. Putnam’s 


Brigadier General Joseph A. J. 
Lightburn (1824-1901). Lightburn 
failed to get into West Point because 
the position went to a neighboring 
youth —Thomas J. (later "Stonewall") 
Jackson. Lightburn thereupon joined 
the regular army, serving as private, 
corporal, and sergeant prior to the 
Civil War. 


men now faced a murderous fire from 
Warfield’s troops. Only twenty-five yards 
from Cleburne’s line, the Union troops 
sought shelter behind trees, rocks, logs, and 
anything else they could find. Cleburne 
thought the Union troops opened a 
“continuous sheet of hissing, flying lead” 
at his men, most of which was directed 
toward the artillerists. The “terrific fire” 
prevented Warfield’s men from moving 


forward to fire at the Yankees, but 
Key was depressing his guns “to the 
utmost” and the Arkansans had taken to 
“pitching down heavy stones, apparently 
with effect.” After facing this deadly 
fire for fifteen minutes, many of the 
Pennsylvanians and Illinoisans began 
to fall back, Putnam attempted to rally 
his troops. The colonel grabbed the 
colors, while mounted on a black horse, 
and began waving them and calling 
for his men to never forsake the colors. 
Putnam’s act of bravado was soon put to 
an end by a bullet in the brain. The two 
sides continued to trade short-range 
fire, all the while attempting to grab any 
cover they could.” 

As Matthies saw stragglers 
coming down the hill, he decided to 
reinforce the position. He first sent the 
26th Missouri up the hill then threw 
the 10th Iowa into the fray as well. 

Matthies went up the hill himself 

next and began encouraging his 
troops. Moments later, he was 
wounded by a bullet to the head 
and turned over command to 

Colonel Benjamin D. Dean of the 
26th Missouri. The fight now was 
at the height of its fury and noise. 
The Federals were laying down a 
constant, heavy fire from any cover 
they could find. In some places, the 
Yankees had a deadly cross-fire aimed at 
the Rebels, and the Confederates were 
responding in kind. The artillerists 
were still hard at work, firing shell and 
canister down the slope. Rebel soldiers 
were still hurling rocks and stones at 
the Union soldiers while some of the 
artillerists lighted shells and rolled them 
down the hill. 

Amid this fury, Colonel Green 
Raum’s brigade was coming to Dean’s 
assistance. Raum had run into Matthies 
and was told that the Union attackers 
were running low on ammunition and 
the attack was running out of steam. 
Raum ordered an immediate advance 
and his men made it up the hill until 
they reached the shattered remnants 
of the 93rd Illinois, still clinging to the 
ground they had gained. It was now 
4:00 p.m. and, after nearly three hours of 
holding on, squads of Illinoisans began 
slipping rearward. Many soldiers of the 
26th Missouri followed suit. Trying to 
turn the tide, Raum ordered his men 
to charge the summit. The Iowans and 
Ohioans of Raum’s brigade ran forward 
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Brigadier General St.John R. Brig 
Liddell (1815-1870)—killed in Poll 
analtercation with a neighbor. 


Brigadier Alfred Cumming 
(1829-1910). Cumming was 
captured at Vicksburg and then 
exchanged. 
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Colonel Hiram B. Granbury 
(1831-1864). Granbury was killed, 
along with Cleburne, charging the 
Union defenses at Franklin. 


Brigadier General George E. 
Maney (1826-1901). Republican 
nominee for governor of 
Tennessee in 1876. 


toward Warfield’s men, who were now in 
a precarious situation. The Arkansans 
faced two regiments charging them in 
front, their right flank was being fired on 
by Federals in Corse’s sector, and they 
were low on ammunition. At this point, 
luck favored the Irish. A messenger had 
informed Brigadier General George 
Maney that Warfield’s men were short 
on ammunition and Granbury’s were 
not much better off. Maney, who had 
reported to Cleburne earlier and was told 
to wait in reserve, sent his best regiment, 
the ist and 27th Tennessee, to the danger 
area, Cleburne was there to put them into 
the line, ordering the Tennesseans to take 
position on Warfield’s right. The fight 
was becoming desperate and Warfield 
decided on drastic action. He went to 
Cleburne and suggested a counterattack 
“with the bayonet.” Coincidentally, 
Granbury’s officers had suggested just 
such an attack to Cumming. Cumming 
concurred and offered to lead the charge. 


Cleburne enthusiastically consented to 
the counterattack. The major general 
instructed Cumming to prepare for the 
charge, while he went to the left to ensure 
a simultaneous charge was made by Mills’ 
regiment of Texans. Cleburne ordered 
the Texans to “charge on the enemy’s 
flank” the moment Cumming attacked 
and remained with the regiment to see 
the order executed properly.” 

Cumming had arranged the four 
regiments committed to the attack one 
behind the other, with the 56th Georgia 
in the lead. Cumming ordered the men 
to dash quickly through a gap in the 
lines and “engage the enemy with the 
bayonet, not opening fire until he should 
commence to give way.” Cumming, 
however, noticed that the opening in the 
line through which the counterattack 
was to pass was extremely narrow. 
The 56th Georgia quickly unraveled 
when passing through the gap. After a 
murderous volley from Raum’s men the 
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Georgians were compelled to fall back. 
The Confederates regrouped and tried 
again, rushing “forward with a cheer” 
and “shrieking like fiends.” The fight 
became vicious, with hand to hand 
combat and point-blank gunshots. 
Then Yankees, lacking ammunition and 
startled by the appearance of the Texans 
on their right flank, fled to the rear. 
Cleburne claimed about five hundred 
prisoners and eight stands of colors 
captured. Mills’ Texans had captured 
four stands by themselves. Among 
the colors captured were those of the 
93rd Illinois, which Putnam had waved 
before his death.” 

After allowing the men to 
rest for fifteen minutes, Cleburne 
prepared to charge one more time. 
Cumming’s men, two regiments from 
Maney’s brigade, Mills’ Texans, and 
Warfield’s Arkansans charged down 
the slope around 5:00 p.m. They met 
little resistance. Cleburne suspected 


that the initial counterattack would 
compel the Federals to give up their 
offensive. He noted that the “enemy 
must have suffered severely, the hillside 
and valley were thickly strewn with his 
dead.” After the second counterattack, 
he knew the Federals would not be 
coming back. Cleburne’s division, 
with some timely reinforcements, had 
managed to hold off three separate, 
albeit badly coordinated, assaults. 
Despite being outnumbered four to one, 
Cleburne had successfully used terrain, 
interior lines, artillery fire, leadership, 
and surprise to his advantage.” 

As much credit as Cleburne deserves 
for holding off the Federals, Sherman 
deserves equal blame for not taking 
advantage of his superior numbers. At the 
beginning of the day, Sherman had three 
divisions at hand and another division 
near the river within supporting distance. 
By 2:00 p.m. a fifth division had been sent 
to Sherman by Grant, who assumed the 
lack of progress was due to Confederate 
reinforcements rather than Sherman's 
own mismanaged, piecemeal attacks. 
The Federals might well have been 
able to flank Cleburne’s position, but 
never tried to do so. Even Cleburne 
was shocked the Yankees had not tried 
harder to flank him. Furthermore, 
Sherman had convinced himself that 
the Confederates were continuously 
reinforcing the Tunnel Hill position. 
“Cump” later wrote that he thought he 
had “drawn vast masses of the enemy” 
to the sector and said Grant “was daft” 
for ordering him to attack again in the 
afternoon. The fact was Cleburne had 
outgeneraled Sherman.” 

Shortly after the second 
counterattack, a courier from Hardee 
rode up urgently asking Cleburne 
for all the troops he could spare. The 
Federals were pressing the Confederate 
center. Immediately, Cleburne ordered 
Cumming’s and Maney’s brigades to 
follow him and personally led them 
toward the endangered area. Before they 
had gotten very far, a second courier 
from Hardee brought them “appalling 
news”: the Yankees had broken through 
the Confederate defenses and were 
atop Missionary Ridge. The courier 
continued that Hardee now ordered 
Cleburne to take command of the three 
divisions still atop the ridge (his, Carter 
L. Stevenson’s, and W.H. T. Walker’s) and 
“form a line across the ridge” to prevent 


the Yankees from rolling up the entire 
Confederate line. Cleburne placed 
Walker’s division, temporarily under 
the command of Gist, across the ridge 
as a blocking force, ordered all vehicles 
to cross the Chickamauga, and ordered 
Polk to hold Shallow Ford Bridge “at all 
hazards.”*! 

The Yankees never came and 
soon after nightfall Hardee ordered 
an immediate retreat across the 
Chickamauga, with Smith’s Texans 
bringing up the rear. Cleburne ordered 
Lowrey’s brigade to launch a foray to 
drive the Union skirmishers in front of 
the ridge, which Lowrey accomplished 
successfully. Under cover of Lowrey’s 
assault, the rest of Cleburne’s command 
fell back to the bridge. Hardee 
remembered years later, “In the gloom 
of nightfall, Cleburne’s division, the 
last to retire, sadly withdrew from the 
ground it had held so gallantly, and 
brought up the rear of the retiring 
army.” Cleburne noted that by 9:00 
p-m. all was across the bridge “except 
the dead and a few stragglers lingering 
here and there under the shadow of the 
trees for the purpose of being captured, 
faint-hearted patriots succumbing 
to the hardships of the war and the 
imagined hopelessness of the hour.” 
The scene at Chickamauga Station, 
where the routed Confederates atop 
Missionary Ridge had retreated to, was 
worse. Buck noted that “the scene of 
disorder and demoralization...beggars 
description.” One soldier remembered 
that “Cleburne’s division alone seems 
to maintain any order.” The night was 
bitter cold and a sleety rain fell as the 
weary Confederates slogged rearward.” 

The hasty retreat meant that huge 
stockpiles of supplies would have to be 
abandoned. Much to the chagrin of the 
hungry Rebels, food was the principal 
supply left behind. Many of the soldiers 
were further angered when they saw 
the huge stockpiles of food that had 
accumulated just three miles to the rear 
of where they had been near starvation. 
Famed Confederate diarist Sam 
Watkins remembered, “For months we 
had been starved for the want of these 
same provisions.” Being the rearguard, 
Cleburne ordered the supplies to be 
burned lest the Yankees capture them, 
but many enterprising Confederates 
grabbed armfuls of food before setting 
the fires. 


By about 10 p.m. Cleburne’s men 
had arrived on the west bank of East 
Chickamauga Creek. Crossing the 
creek would leave Cleburne and his 
men relatively safe from any pursuing 
Federals. However, there was just one 
problem: the bridge had been burned 
so the river would have to be forded. 
One of Bragg’s staff officers was on 
the scene and informed Cleburne that 
the commanding general wanted the 
Irishman’s force to ford the creek and 
then bivouac on the eastern bank. Once 
that was accomplished, Cleburne was 
to resume the march toward Ringgold 
Gap at 4:00 a.m. Cleburne balked at this 
order. By his estimation, the water of 
the creek was “nearly waist deep and the 
night was freezing cold.” The general 
knew that fording the creek and then 
having his men sleep outdoors without 
tents would surely lead to much sickness 
or even death. Despite direct orders and 
the chance of being caught by Union 
pursuit with their backs to the creek 
and with no line of retreat, Cleburne 
“determined to postpone crossing until 
the morning” and had his men bivouac 
for the night.” 

Sometime after midnight, Cleburne 
was awoken by a courier. The courier 
had verbal orders from Bragg telling 
the Irishman to position his command 
in Ringgold Gap and hold it “at all 
costs” until the army’s wagon train, 
artillery, and infantry had gotten away 
safely. Perhaps due to his antagonistic 
relationship with Bragg, Cleburne 
requested the orders in writing because 
he knew they could spell doom for 
his division and himself. He also 
sent Buck to Bragg’s headquarters for 
confirmation of the verbal order the 
courier had brought. Buck returned 
and told Cleburne that he had found 
Bragg. The commander had been 
oddly emotional and told Buck that 
the salvation of the army depended 
on Cleburne’s division. All histrionics 
aside, Bragg was right.** 

The troops were roused at 2:30 
a.m. to prepare to ford the creek. 
Cleburne ordered the men to strip 
down and had volunteers cross to build 
fires on the east bank. At least one 
soldier saw “ice along the edges of the 
water.” Cleburne left staff officers to see 
the troops across and rode forward to 
“examine the ground and form a plan 
for its defense.” The sun was still not 
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This is how Ringgold Gap looked to the men of the 137th New York as they advanced along the railroad. 


fully up when the general arrived at the 
small town of Ringgold. Ringgold was 
on the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
at the foot of Taylor’s Ridge. Cleburne 
quickly noted that the position had 
advantages and disadvantages. On the 
plus side, Ringgold Gap had a steep, 
narrow passage. In fact, it was barely 
wide enough to accomodate a small 
stream, the Western and Atlantic line, 
and a wagon road. Cleburne also 
noticed that his troops would have an 
open field of fire. However, the terrain 
to his rear, on the eastern side, was cut 
three times by the East Chickamauga 
Creek and was a potential nightmare for 
a retreat. Cleburne realized that if either 
of his flanks were turned, his position 
would be “most dangerous.” 

After fording the river, dressing, 
and attempting to warm up, the troops 
were on the move again. Some of 
the men had trudged along “entirely 
barefooted” and as the infantry entered 
the town, light was breaking. The 
men could make out Taylor’s Ridge 
and White Oak Mountain, between 
which lay Ringgold Gap. Cleburne 
carefully placed his units to take 
advantage of every natural obstacle at 
his disposal. He deployed the 5th and 
13th Arkansas, under Colonel John 


Murray, at the entrance to the gap. This 
single regiment of Arkansans filled the 
gap from side to side. Cleburne placed 
Govan’s other three regiments behind 
Murray’s men, and two Napoleon guns 
from Semple’s battery, under Lieutenant 
Goldthwaite, in front of the mouth 
of the gap. The Irish general ordered 
“screens of withered branches built up 
in front” of the guns “so as to effectually 
conceal them from view.”** 

Granbury’s Texans were to 
defend the area to the right of the gap. 
Cleburne had noticed “a heavy fringe 
of young timber” at the base of White 
Oak Mountain and decided to place two 
regiments of Texans amongst the trees. 
Cleburne sent the 7th Texas, now under 
Captain C.E. Talley, to the top of a hill to 
the right of the gap “with instructions to 
keep out of view but watch well the right 
flank.”*” 

Polk’s brigade was positioned by 
Cleburne to the rear to guard the roads 
south, but was also instructed to observe 
the right flank. Lowrey’s brigade was 
the last to arrive and Cleburne placed 
the 16th Alabama, under Major F.A. 
Ashford, on “the precipitous hill to 
the left of the gap” with “instructions 
to conceal itself and guard well the 
left flank.” Lowrey’s three remaining 
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regiments filed into the gap behind 
Govan's troops. Cleburne now had four 
short lines to defend the gap, using depth 
to make up for lack of numbers.** 
Scarcely half an hour had passed 
when Federals pushed the 9th Kentucky 
Cavalry back across Chickamauga 
Creek. The Kentuckians quickly 
retreated and with good reason. 
Cleburne had ordered the troopers to 
retreat at the first sign of Yankees to 
create the idea that only a small force 
guarded the gap. The cavalrymen 
obliged, retreating through the gap at 
a trot. Cleburne looked back and saw 
“our immense train was still in full 
view” and knew his troops were “the 
only barrier between it and the flushed 
and eager advance of the pursuing 
Federal army.’ The Irishman thought 
his men were “cool and ready” for the 
approaching Yankees. Cleburne’s ruse 
worked. Major General Joseph Hooker, 
commanding the pursuing Union 
troops, decided to launch a direct attack 
on Ringgold Gap, despite the fact his 
artillery was still miles behind. Hooker 
was buoyed by the fact that “citizens 
friendly to our cause” had told him the 
Rebels were “hopelessly demoralized.” 
Shortly after 8:00 a.m., Cleburne 
sighted Union skirmishers in front 


and heavy lines of infantry behind. 
Cleburne, on foot at the mouth of the 
gap, thought the Federals “moved with 
the utmost decision and celerity.”” The 
Yankees broke into two wings as they 
got closer to the Confederate lines: one 
went toward the gap while the second 
headed for the ridge to the right, or 
north. Cleburne thought the move “so 
quick and confident” that he felt the 
Federals “must have had guides who 
knew...the country.” The Union line 
got closer and closer, but still Cleburne 
did not give the order to fire. Finally, 
with the Federals just 150 yards away, 
the Irishman yelled to Goldthwaite, 
“Now, Lieutenant, give it to ‘em, now!” 
The gunners pulled aside the brush 
they had used to hide their two guns 
and opened fire with shell and canister. 
The gunners belted out “five or six 
rapid discharges” which left dozens 
of Union attackers dead or wounded. 
Watching from the gap, Govan noted 
the canister fire had “terrible effect.” 
Colonel Murray felt the artillery fire 
“scattered” the attackers “like chaff 
before the wind.” One Arkansas soldier 
noted that when the smoke cleared, 
there were “patches of men scattered 
all over the field” while the rest ran for 
cover “as fast as their legs could carry 
them.” The Yankees were forced to lie 
down for cover, but continued to be hit 
by Rebel fire. The Union troops, men 
of the 13th Illinois, took cover behind 
some outbuildings and railroad ties 
and were stuck there for three hours. 
The Ilinoisans fired “a continuous 
shower of balls” at the Rebels, but with 
little effect. The Confederate fire was 
more deadly. Three Illinois officers 
were shot down and the colors were 
dropped. Captain McGehee, of the 
2nd Alabama, pleaded for permission 
to dash out and retrieve the Yankee 
banner, but Cleburne determined 
“it promised no solid advantage to 
compensate for the loss of brave 
soldiers” and would not permit the 
foray. Despite this order, McGehee 
had to be physically restrained from 
attempting the retrieval. ” 

The left wing, however, continued 
to advance, despite “deadly fire” from 
Taylor’s regiment of Texans. The 
Federals were determined to turn 
the right flank of Granbury’s Texas 
Brigade and came “up in gallant style.” 
Taylor led three companies in a charge 


“with a shout” and sent three Missouri 
regiments fleeing. Taylor’s men had 
held the Yankees in check, but Cleburne 
saw the danger and sent a courier to 
quickly find Polk. Before the courier 
could find Polk, a breathless straggler 
had encountered the general and told 
him that the Yankees were near the top 
of Taylor’s Ridge. Polk ordered the Ist 
Arkansas to follow him to the ridge. 
The men ran ahead and began firing 
at the oncoming Yankees before they 
had even deployed into a line of battle. 
Polk immediately called up a second 
regiment.” 

Meanwhile, Cleburne had noticed 
“large bodies” of Union troops crossing 
the Chickamauga and realized more 
Yankees were heading to the right. 
Quickly, he ordered Lowrey to move 
his command up the hill to assist Polk. 
Lowrey, however, had heard the firing 
and gone to investigate, bringing his 
brigade with him. Riding ahead of 
his troops, he found the 1st Arkansas 
“standing alone against a large force.” 
Realizing that the Arkansans were about 
to give way, Lowrey told them that 
“support was at hand” and would arrive 
soon to aid them. With this news, the 
Arkansas troops fought with renewed 
vigor. When Lowrey’s three regiments 
arrived, with “bullets...flying down 
the line,” the tide of the battle turned. 
The Union troops, mostly Ohioans and 
Iowans from Brigadier General John 
Geary’s division, held on for about ten 


minutes, but were hit by fire from the 
front and both flanks and crumbled 
under the pressure. The Ist Arkansas 
chased after the fleeing Yankees and 
captured the regimental flag. Lowrey 
stated that “our spirited fire, the sight of 
re-enforcements, and a terrific Rebel yell 
combined to strike terror to the foe, and 
he fled in confusion.” The Confederate 
troops threw their hats in the air and 
cheered their success." 

The Union men, however, were 
not done. The Yankees “made another 
powerful effort,” swinging farther to 
the right. Four Federal regiments were 
attempting to flank Polk and Lowrey, 
but the two Confederate generals deftly 
used the terrain and a shift of their lines 
to beat back the assault. The Federals 
advanced through the woods and once 
the Union soldiers got within firing 
range, the front line of Rebels fired a 
volley then lay down to reload while a 
second line fired. The Rebels poured 
enfilading volleys into the attackers, 
wounding and killing many. The 
Federals were “hurled down the hill, 
with the loss of many killed.” 

It was midmorning and the 
Union battle lines had been defeated 
on all fronts, yet they were not ready 
to quit. Around 11:00 a.m., on they 
came again, this time focused on the 
left. A detachment of the 16th Alabama 
counterattacked the approaching Yankees 
and “promptly met and stopped” the 
Union advance. The Federal soldiers, 


Alfred Waud's drawing of the Battle of Ringgold Gap. Source: / [to come] 
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New Yorkers under Colonel David 
Ireland, took cover where the 13th 
Illinois had just left. The Yankees then 
forced the 16th Alabama back to Taylor's 
Ridge and a stalemate ensued.” 

By noon, Cleburne’s men had been 
in battle almost continuously for four 
hours, and the Irish general realized 
he was in trouble. He had used nearly 
all his reserves and could see more 
Union troops gathering in Ringgold. 
Furthermore, Hooker’s artillery was 
starting to arrive. Cleburne was 
sure the Yankees were “doubtless 
preparing to throw an overwhelming 
force on my flanks.” Surprisingly 
though, Hooker had had enough and 
was ready to let the fight sputter out. 
The Union general had decided to 
await his artillery and possibly try to 
get behind the Rebels by crossing a 
division over the river several miles 
to the south. The movement would 
take hours to complete and Hooker 
was happy to wait and keep Cleburne 
occupied. Grant was on the scene, and 
although somewhat miffed by the lack 
of progress, concurred.“ 

About this time, a dispatch arrived 
from Hardee. The corps commander 
informed Cleburne that the wagon 
trains were now well advanced and the 
Irishman could safely withdraw his 
men. Cleburne decided to consult with 
Breckinridge and Major General Joseph 
Wheeler, who “were present lending 
...their personal assistance.” After 
consultation with the two generals, 
Cleburne decided to withdraw his 
troops from Taylor’s Ridge and take up 
a new position on some wooded hills 
one mile to the rear.” 

To mask the withdrawal, Cleburne 
ordered the brush screen in front of the 
artillery pieces to be rebuilt at about 
1:00 p.m. Once the screen was erect, 
the two pieces were hauled away by 
hand. Cleburne then withdrew his 
infantry, while leaving some skirmishers 
“to hold the front” Cleburne could see 
Federals concentrating a large force and 
feared an attack on his flanks, but only a 
rapid artillery fire came. The danger of 
being attacked and overrun passed and 
Cleburne called the skirmishers back soon 
after 2:00 p.m. As soon as the rearguard 
crossed the river, Cleburne ordered the 
bridges burned. Sitting on his horse on the 
south bank of the river, he could see the 
Yankees appear on Taylor’s Ridge at about 


Although I would unhesitatingly have donned blue on day 

one in 1861, I have always had a soft spot for Patrick Cleburne. 

What a tragedy he did not survive the war. Everything Cleburne 

did was outstanding, both on and off the battlefield. For example, 

when times were hard he devised ways to keep his men’s morale 

up (see “Comrades of the Southern Cross; North & South, volume 

4, #1). And take his actions at Tunnel Hill and Ringgold Gap. His 

tactical placements were astute, and unlike many Civil War commanders 

—Sherman among them—he knew how to coordinate the actions of multiple units. 
He knew also that simply giving orders was not always enough, and so he would place 
himself at one critical point in order to ensure that his orders were carried into effect. 
He was a good judge of men, promoting those with ability—who in turn responded to 
his charismatic leadership by displaying alacrity in carrying out orders, and initiative 
in the face of changing circumstances. His imaginative use of terrain, concealment, and 
deception, his practical concern for his men, all bespeak an officer with a superb grasp 


of his profession. 


We can, of course, never know, but I believe he would have 
made an outstanding commander of the Army of Tennessee. 
Fortunately for the Union, Jefferson Davis was too hidebound 
by the doctrine of seniority—and too affronted at Cleburne’ 
$ proposal to raise black troops—for this gifted officer to 


advance beyond divisional command. 


Sherman at Tunnel Hill and Ringgold Gap turned in a 
good example of classic Civil War ineptitude—not knowing 
the lay of the land, using only part of his force, sending what 
men he did use in piecemeal, and attacking frontally. At least by 


the Atlanta Campaign he had weaned himself (more or less) of the 


latter. 


2:30 p.m., but they “showed no further 
inclination to attack.” 

Cleburne’s troops bivouacked two 
miles behind Ringgold Gap that night. 
The Irishman ordered his men to build 
large fires. At first, the soldiers assumed 
Cleburne was doing it for their benefit, 
but then when he had fires built well 
beyond both flanks where there were 
no troops, they realized the fires were to 
confuse the Yankees. Around 9:00 p.m., 
Cleburne ordered the troops southward 
toward what would become winter 
quarters north of Dalton, Georgia, 
and left the fires burning. Cleburne’s 
losses had been twenty killed and 190 
wounded despite facing a foe with three 
times his numbers. The Irish general 
was sure the Federals loss “was out 
of all proportion greater than mine.” 
Granbury concurred. He remembered 
blue clad “bodies strewn from near our 
lines to the middle of the village?” 

Cleburne and his men went into 
winter camp, appropriately at a place 
called Tunnel Hill—though this one 
was halfway between Ringgold Gap and 
Dalton. Bragg did not survive the rout 
at Missionary Ridge. He sent Davis his 
formal resignation on November 28. The 
Confederate President accepted it and 
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placed Hardee in temporary command 
of the Army of Tennessee (Hardee would 
decline permanent command before it was 
even offered). At the same time, Cleburne 
and his division were the recipients of 
a flood of congratulations. Bragg had 
commended Cleburne in his report. The 
Confederate Congress passed a resolution 
of thanks to Cleburne, his officers, and 
his men for their actions at Ringgold Gap. 
One Confederate soldier remarked that 
the fight at Ringgold Gap had proven 
Cleburne “the best general of the Army 
of Tennessee.” Perhaps the ultimate 
compliment came when a Union general 
explained that the defeat at Ringgold Gap 
had occurred because Cleburne’s Division 
“was reputed as the best in Brage’s army.” 
Cleburne and his men had proven this 
true at Tunnel Hill and Ringgold Gap.* 
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Musicians 


of the Union Army 


Courtesy La Bibliotheque nationale de France 


Musee de l’Armee, Paris 


Trumpets and ket- 
tledrums: miniature from 
the AlMaqamat of Hariri, 
Baghdad, 1237. Illustrated by 
Yahya ibn Mahmud al-Wasiti. 

One of the earliest extant 
images of military musicians 
mounted on animals dates 
from 1237 when trumpeters 
and kettledrummers were 
employed for martial music 
by nobility in the Middle 
East. Various horns and other 
wind instruments, including 
shawms and tarogatés were 
also used on horse, donkey, 
and camelback during this 
era in various combinations. 
What must have been a truly 
ominous sight and sound 
occurred on May 16, 1291, 
when Muslim forces rushed 
forward in the attack of 
Saint-Jean d’Acre (present- 
day Akko, Israel) being led 
into battle by three hundred 
kettledrummers on the backs 
of camels.! 


Drawing on a worldwide thousand- 
year-old tradition that began in the 
Middle East with elephant- and camel- 
mounted drummers and trumpeters, 
Generals Philip Sheridan and George 
Custer hold a unique place in American 
history for fronting their cavalry regi- 
ments with horse-mounted bands, in 
addition to their field musicians, dur- 
ing campaigns and in battle. While 
the contradiction between beauty and 
destruction seems enigmatic, both men 
apparently understood the power of 
music. 

Stemming from Roman and Middle 
Eastern customs, trumpet and drum 
signals were crucial in battle in Europe- 
an armies for centuries, especially after 
the advent of gunpowder when some- 
thing louder than the human voice was 
needed for communication. These sig- 
nalers, as well as the Saracen model of 
horse- and camel-mounted groups of 
musicians playing different combina- 


Co ; 


Le regiment de Bercheny, circa 1752. Mounted bands of trumpeters and kettledrummers who served as signalers had become common in the trains of 


artillery and cavalry in Europe when moving to and from battle. Capitalizing on this centuries-old custom, which had originally been reserved for nobility, 


the U.S. Cavalry employed horse-mounted bands for roughly a century, 
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at least from the 1840s until World War II. 


Bruce P. Gleason 


20000000000 OOODODOOO OOOO OOOO OTIS 


tions of hautbois (predecessor of today’s 
oboe), kettledrums, trumpets and other 
horns in processions, ceremonies, and 
battle movements, served as the basis 
for mounted bands in Europe. 

While the mounted band tradi- 
tion had been introduced to Europe, 
via the Crusades, by the French, the 
practice caught on initially in the areas 
of Hungary and Austria where it was 
reinforced through repeated connec- 
tions in war with the Ottoman Turks.” 
Mounted bands of trumpeters and 
kettledrummers had become common 
in the trains of artillery and cavalry 
in Europe when moving to and from 
battle—with musicians gathering from 
individual units at the heads of trains 
to serve as an impetus on the march, as 
well as to provide a noble presence both 
at and away from court. 

Akin to trumpets with cavalry units, 
fifes had been a part of infantry regi- 
ments in Europe since their introduc- 
tion by Swiss units in the early 16th 
century to add melodic interest to 


cal instrument of brass tubing making 
a single loop between the mouthpiece 
(which was separate from the instru- 
ment) and the bell. When it was be- 


ing carried on horseback, there was a | 


cord wrapped around the instrument 
and secured with a loop to support the 
trumpet over the trumpeter’s shoulder 
and across the back.* 

In addition to signaling instru- 
ments, European and British armies 
also utilized “Bands of Musick,” typical- 
ly with a woodwind basis, in encamp- 
ments and ceremonies.® One of the first 
records of a military band (comprised 
of more than signaling instruments) in 
the American colonies was on 11 Octo- 
ber 1714 in New York for the corona- 
tion celebrations of King George I, the 
first Hanoverian on the British throne, 
after the death of Queen Anne, the last 
of the reigning Stuarts. A Boston News- 
Letter article recounts both events (and 

| also serves as a reminder that general 
thoughts of independence were still far 
| off): 


drums, and comprised the first military | 


music in the American colonies. As with 


their British and Continental predeces- | 


sors and counterparts who identified 
drums and fifes with foot troops, and 
trumpets with horse troops, the Colony 
of Virginia employed drummers to 
perform for marching practice during 
militia drills by 1633—and in 1687, the 
Virginia counties voted to purchase 
drums and trumpets, as well as colors 
for its militia. 


Although trumpeters had been used | 


in colonial militia units in the 17th 
century, it wasn’t until 1777, that they 
were officially introduced into the U.S. 
Army, within the newly raised cavalry 
—the Continental Light Dragoons.* 
This trumpet was styled in the manner 
of those in the armies of Britain and 
the European continent—a cylindri- 


New York, October 11. This 
Morning at Eleven, the Funeral Ob- 
sequies of our Late Sovereign Lady 
Queen ANNE of Blessed Memory 
was performed here with Great De- 
cency and Order.... At One a Clock 
the High and Mighty Prince George 
Elector of Brunswick Lunenburgh, 
was Proclaimed King of Great- 
Britain, France and Ireland, &c. at 
his Majesty’s Fort George, and after- 
wards at the City Hall. The Regular 
Forces Marching after his Excellency, 
and the Corporation, with Hoboys 
[hautbois—predecessor of the oboe] 
and Trumpets before them. The 
Militia making a double Guard for 
Him from the Fort to the City Hall, 
all the Guns of the Garrison made a 
Triple Discharge, the Regular Forces 
and Militia Twice Three Volleys, 
with Huzza’s and great Acclamations 
of Joy.... At night his Excellency 
makes a Ball, and a fine Entertain- 
ment, and on the Parade before the 
Fort will be Fired several Mortars, 


Trumpet of the Continental Light Dragoons of the Revolutionary War 
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Frank Leslie's Hlustrated Newspaper 


and a variety of Fire Works, where 
is a large Bonefire at the Charge of 
the Corporation, and Wine to Drink 
the King’s Health, &c. The City Hall 
and the whole Town will be finely 
Illuminated. And the Joy is Univer- 
sal for his Majesty’s Happy Succes- 
sion to the Crown.’ 

Woodwinds however, soon 
bowed to brass instruments in the 


makeup of U.S. military bands | 


around 1815 with the introduction 
of the keyed bugle and other brass 
instruments with keys similar in 


structure and purpose to those of a | 


saxophone. These instruments last- 
ed only a few years however, because 
the invention of rotary- and piston- 
valved instruments soon became the 
norm in military bands. Developing 
in different styles, in addition to bell 
front and upright models, over the 
shoulder instruments were popular 
with cavalry bands because they 
were easier to hold onto and play 
with one hand (with the other hand 
holding the horse’s reins). 
Over-the-shoulder instruments, 
which were used to point the sound to 
the rear to the troops marching or rid- 
ing behind the band are the ones often 
associated with Civil War bands, with 


instrumentation varying from band to 
band, as indicated by Robert Garofalo 
and Mark Elrod, who offer the follow- 
ing instrumentation for brass bands 
(including mounted) of the time: 

First and Second Eb cornet (or sax- 

horn), 

First and Second Bb cornet (or sax- 

horn), 

First and Second E-flat alto horn, 

First and Second Bb tenor horn, 

Bb baritone, 

Eb bass, side drum, bass drum and 

cymbals.® 


Field Musicians 

Signaling musicians (field music) 
and band musicians were typically 
separate entities and remained so until 
the demise of the practice of using mu- 
sicians as signalers with the advent of 
telephone and radio communication. 

Along with the distinction between 
field music and bands, mention should 
perhaps be made here in distinguishing 
between bugles and trumpets. Although 
the two instruments served in similar 
capacities, and later on in the same 
functions, they are different instru- 
ments. A natural trumpet (valveless) 
has two thirds of its length in the form 
of a cylindrical tube, whereas a bugle 


MUSIC ON BHEHIDAN'S LINE OF BATTLE 


| 


has a conical shape throughout, and has 
its basis in the hunting horn—not in 
the military trumpet. 

The traditional key for field trum- 
pets at least from the 18th century was 
Eb, whereas bugles are typically in G. 
Also, differences in mouthpieces—cup- 
shaped for the trumpet, and funnel- 
shaped for the bugle, result in the 
trumpet having a bright, strident, brash 
sound, while the bugle is known for its 
darker and mellower tone. Confusion 
between the two instruments arises 
because the terms have been used inter- 
changeably for decades. By the time of 
the U.S. Civil War, field trumpeters were 
typically playing bugles, although field 
manuals sometimes refer to trumpets 
and bugles in the same context. The 
U.S. technical manual of 1940 refers to 
field trumpets, but gives a definition of 
bugles.? 

While European tradition had el- 
evated field trumpeting to a high skill 
and art that included years of appren- 
ticeship training,!° Civil War buglers 
often had no musical experience be- 
fore enlisting, as in the case of George 
Sargent, an eighteen-year-old from 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, who was a 
mounted bugler and eventually, a cym- 
bal player with the First New England 


As with nineteenth-century infantry bands, those in cavalry regiments found new ways to propel the sound back to troops marching behind. Bands were 
typically comprised of brass instruments, and among the methods of sound projection were instruments of the over-the-shoulder variety to project music to 


troops marching behind. 
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Cavalry and later, the First Rhode Island 
Cavalry, enlisting initially on November 
30, 1861. His diary entry for Monday, 
December 2, 1861 reads: 


In the afternoon we got our | 


U.S. Mounted Bands 


about half a mile distant to practice. | 


bugles and went down to a pond 


I have heard it remarked that music 
hath charms to split a rock, but I 
think the music that afternoon was 


enough to split a whole stone quar- 


ry. It was the first time I ever un- 
dertook to blow a wind instrument, 
but before night I felt competent to 
act as clerk to a fish peddler, that is I 
could do the blowing part.!! 
Buglers were required to know a 
variety of alarm, service, drill and field, 
and miscellaneous calls, to be used in 
maneuvers, in the battlefield, in camp, 
and on parade—most of whose origins 
have been lost in history. These field 
musicians sounded calls throughout 
the day, with some of the more com- 
mon calls within cavalry units being 
“Boots and Saddles,” “To Horse,” “To 
The Standard, !” “Forward,” “Charge,” 
“Taps,” “Tattoo,” and “Reveille.” 
Mounted bugle bands existed as 
well, stemming from the European 
custom of mounted bands of valveless 
trumpets common in many cavalries as 
well as courts. Walt Whitman mentions 
one of these ensembles in his Washing- 
ton, D.C. June 29, 1863, war memoran- 
da entry, in which he also describes the 
aura that seems regularly to accompany 
such units: 
Just before sundown this evening 
a very large cavalry force went by— 
a fine sight. The men evidently had 
seen service. First came a mounted 
band of sixteen bugles, drums and 
cymbals, playing wild martial tunes 
—made my heart jump. Then the 
principal officers, then company 
after company, with their officers at 
their heads, making of course the 
main part of the cavalcade; then a 
long train of men with led horses 
[pack horses], lots of mounted ne- 
groes with special horses —and a 
long string of baggage-wagons, each 
drawn by four horses—and then 
a motley rear guard. It was a pro- 
nouncedly warlike and gay show; 
the sabres clank'd, the men look'd 
young and healthy and strong; the 
electric tramping of so many horses 
on the hard road, and the gallant 


bearing, fine seat, and bright faced 
appearance of a thousand and more 
handsome young American men, 


were so good to see.”!? 


One of the earliest records of a 
mounted band in the U.S. is mentioned 


by Henry Libenau in a record dated 23 | 
| July 1847, in Hackensack, New Jersey, 


when he thanks “Capt. Jagels and his 
Troop of Hussars, together with his 
mounted band,” and other groups and 
individuals for participating in the Fu- 
neral Obsequies of his friend, Captain 
Jacob W. Zabriskie who had been killed 
on 23 February 1847 serving with the 
First Illinois Volunteer Infantry at the 
Battle of Buena Vista in the Mexican 


War. Mounted bands of Hussar units | 


(light cavalry units primarily used for 
scouting) in Europe were typically 
based on one drummer with a pair 
of kettledrums, accompanied by sev- 
eral mounted trumpeters. Conversely, 
dragoon units (mounted infantrymen 
armed with carbines), typically 
employed mounted side 
drummers and hautbois. 
Because it isn’t clear who 
recorded the funeral pro- 
ceedings or what knowl- 
edge s/he had about cavalry 
units, and because the record isn’t 
clear if Jagels’ hussars were really hus- 
sars, or if Jagels had knowledge about 
European mounted band traditions, it 
is difficult to estimate what the instru- 
mentation of a mounted band at this 
early time in U.S. history would have 
been—probably a drummer of some 
sort with a few trumpets, another brass 
instrument or two, and/or maybe a 
couple of hautbois.!4 


Mounted Cavalry Bands of the 
U.S. Civil War 

With no courts of nobility or roy- 
alty as bases, the U.S. mounted band 
tradition relied on larger-than-life 
military personalities for its propul- 
sion during the Civil War. Among these 
bands were those under the command 
of General Philip H. Sheridan, whose 
members found themselves reliving a 
Saracen custom of playing under fire 
by leading troops into battle while con- 
trolling their horses with their knees. 
Horace Porter, writing in 1897 of his 
Civil War experiences when he was 


acting as a courier for General Grant 
to General Sheridan, who was leading 
Union troops in the battle of Dinwiddie 
Courthouse recalls: 

I turned the corner of the Brooks 
cross-road and the Five Forks road just 
as the rear of the latter body of cav- 
alry was passing it, and found one of 
Sheridan’s bands with his rear-guard 
playing ‘Nellie Bly’ as cheerfully as if 
furnishing music for a country pic- 
nic. Sheridan always made an effective 
use of his bands. They were usually 
mounted on gray horses, and instead of 
being relegated to the usual duty of car- 
rying off the wounded and assisting the 
surgeons, they were brought out to the 
front and made to play the liveliest airs 
in their repertory, which produced ex- 
cellent results in buoying up the spirits 
of the men. After having several of their 
instruments pierced by bullets, how- 
ever, and the drums crushed 
by shells, as often 
happened, 


must be admitted that the music, 
viewed purely in the light of an artistic 
performance, was open to adverse criti- 
cism.!5 

Performances under fire were ap- 
parently not uncommon in Sheridan’s 
command, Another account of the Bat- 
tle of Dinwiddie Courthouse indicates 
that Sheridan rounded up all of his mu- 
sicians and massed them on the firing 
line with the order to “play the gayest 
tunes in their books—play them loud 
and keep on playing them, and never 
mind if a bullet goes through a trom- 
bone, or even a trombonist, now and 
then.”!6 

Likewise, taking his cue from 
Sheridan under whom he had served, 
Brigadier General George Custer or- 
dered the mounted band of the Michi- 
gan Cavalry Brigade to lead the unit 
into battle playing Yankee Doodle near 
James City, Virginia, against a con- 
tingent of Confederate Cavalry led by 
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Gleasou Collection 


Library of Congress 


Major General George Armstrong Custer 


Major General Fitzhugh Lee October 
9, 1863. Similarly at Columbia Furnace, 
Virginia, on April 16, 1862, Custer’s 
band led the cavalry charge.!” Another 
interesting utilization of bands under 
Custer’s watch is revealed in one of his 
reports during the Virginia Campaign: 
“I have caused fires to be built along the 
edge of the woods and my band to play 
at different points since dark, to give 
the impression that a strong force of 
infantry is here.”!8 

Cavalry bandsmen themselves also 
recalled battlefield experiences. On July 
20, 1862, Sargent, stationed with the 
First New England Cavalry at Manassas 
Junction near Bull Run stream, joined 
the band (from being a field bugler) 


as a cymbal player, and recalls, I was | 
well pleased with the change for several | 


reasons: I was very fond of music, be- 
sides my duty would be lighter; and in 
the case of a fight I would not be in so 
much danger. All we had to do besides 
taking care of our horses was to play at 
Guard Mounting in the morning, dress 
parade in the afternoon, and before the 
Colonel's quarters in the evening.” 
Serving under Sheridan, as part of 
the Army of the Shenandoah in the 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign, Sargent’s 
entry for August 25, 1864 suggests that 
he may have had a change of heart: 
The whole corps went out on 
a reconnaissance in force towards 
Martinsburg [West Virginia], but 


before reaching there we drove in | 


the Reb pickets, and soon came to 
the main force, where skirmishers 
were sent out and a line of battle 


formed....Presently, the Rebs made 
a charge, smoke and dust. I saw 
men and horses fall, officers shout- 


ing for the men to keep cool and | 
steady, and presently one of our bat- | 


teries opened from a small hill but 
a stone’s throw behind us, throwing 
the shells over our heads; we fell 


back and took a position behind the | 


battery and struck up “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” while the battery boys 
were dealing death and destruction 
among the Reb’s ranks.... Although 
the balls whizzed over our heads 
and under our horses, none of our 
crowd got hurt, but some from 
another regiment got killed in a 
barnyard next to us.... This was the 
first time the band ever played on 
the battlefield and I don’t care about 
repeating it very often. Although I 
liked the excitement, I didn’t like the 
music of those lead pills that were 
flying about so carelessly. 


Band Duty—Mounted and Dis- 
mounted 


While cavalry bands in some cases 
led the way into battle and performed 
concerts in forward positions during 
the fighting with the martial and patri- 
otic music startling the enemy and ral- 
lying soldiers to victory, these incidents 
of musicians performing in the midst 
of combat were probably unusual. 
Most mounted bandsmen’s musical 
duty typically consisted of performing 
under less threatening circumstances 
of military and civilian parades, drills, 
reviews, guard mounts, and other cere- 
monies for encamped troops, and troop 
movements. Additionally, like infantry 
bands, cavalry bands also drummed 
soldiers out of the army and performed 
for funerals and executions. Another 
important aspect of military bands was, 
and still is at the time of this writing, to 
perform for the war weary in back areas 
including military hospitals—lifting the 
morale of suffering soldiers, as Sargent 
recalls in his May 20, 1863 diary entry: 

Went and played for the wound- 
ed soldiers again. One of the doc- 
tors told us that when we played 
there before, some of the men left 
their beds for the first time since the 
battle and have not taken to them 
since. He said it done them more 
good than all the medicine he could 
give them. So you see we are doing 
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something for our beloved country. 

Since bands were considered es- 
sential for troop morale, musicians 
also performed dismounted at balls 
and other dances and parties, formal 
and informal concerts at concert halls 
and forts, in battlefield and expedition 
camps, and for church calls and serv- 
ices. Military bands were the popular 
music of the day until the dawning of 
professional bands, and consequently 
performed the day’s “hits” including: 
“Sweet Home,’ “Yankee Doodle,” “John- 
nie Stole the Ham,” “Dead March,” 
“Plays Hymn,” “Aren’t You Glad to Get 
Out of the Wilderness,” “Dixie,” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Sargent wrote 
about several of these aspects of cavalry 
band duty in his diary entry for Decem- 
ber 31, 1862: 

...After much talk and arguing, 
it was finally agreed to get a full set 
of German silver instruments made 
by D.C. Hall of Boston. In about 
two weeks they arrived, shining like 
a new silver dollar just out of the 
mint. They cost between $700 and 
$800. We got some new numbers, 
lots of new music, and by practic- 
ing every day we got the reputation 
of being one of the best bands in 
the corps. We have the same rou- 
tine of duty to go through every 
day, Sunday being the busiest one. 
Guard mounting at 8:00; inspection 
at 9:00; church services at 11:00; 
brigade review at 2:00; play before 
the Colonel’s quarters at sundown, 
and sometimes go serenading after 
that. Dress parades are most always 
mounted: we have all grey horses, 
making quite a show up and down 
the line. 

The work of a Civil War cavalry 
bandsman in the field varied. Like the 
rest of the army, band members often 
lived off the land but sometimes were 
able to find enjoyment even amid hard- 
ship, as Sargent recalls in his August 2, 
1862 entry: 

Arrived at Rappahannock town 
this afternoon.... As soon as camp 
was established, five of the band 
went out foraging for the whole 
band, bringing in corn and hay for 
the horses and turkeys and chickens 
for ourselves. Coming back, I had 
a race with the fastest horse in the 
regiment. 

Sargent’s diary entries of January 


5 and 13, 1865 when he was serving 
in the First New Hampshire Cavalry 
in the 3rd Cavalry Division under 
George Custer, which in turn was part 
of Sheridan’s Army of the Shenandoah, 
indicate that the survival involved in 
serving as soldier-musicians wasn’t all 
fun though: 

We cleared a space of the snow 
and pitched our shelter tent, which 
we lived in for the next three or four 
days, being nearly frozen during 
that time. We came to the conclu- 
sion we would stand it no longer, so 
George and I started off on a tour 
of observation after building mate- 
rial. After travelling nearly a mile, 
we came to a farm house with barns 
and outbuildings. On one of these 
barns were some loose boards. How 
to get them off without attracting 
the attention of the guard at the 
house was the next question, but it 
was finally done. 

While eyewitness accounts record 
surprise when seeing mounted bands, 
suggesting rarity, there is no way of 
estimating how many bands were on 
horseback—probably very few in com- 
parison to the total number of bands. 
Sergeant recalls in August 6, 1864: 

Jefferson [Maryland] is quite a 
pretty place, passing through it just 
as the people were coming out of 
church. I guess that there have not 
been many troops through here be- 
fore, because they seemed to be very 
much surprised and pleased to see 
a band on horseback, and all white 
horses, too.!? 

Several personal recollections of ci- 
vilians of the time also refer to mount- 
ed bands, including those of Mary Raw- 
son, youngest daughter of city council 
member of Atlanta, E.E. Rawson, who 
recorded the following in her diary on 
September 11, 1864 when she heard the 
painful reminder proclaimed by one of 
Sherman’s bands that Atlanta had been 
captured, and would soon be no more: 

This afternoon on hearing mar- 
tial music, we looked up from the 
front porch where we were sitting 


signal for the march to commence 
they rode silently along until they 
passed in front of Gen. Gearys [sic] 
headquarters when simultaneously 
they broke into the old soul stirring 
“Hail Columbia”; the suddenness of 
the music startled me. They then, 
(after finishing the piece) slowly and 
silently marched through the city.”° 


Training 


Training of bandsmen and field | 


musicians during the Civil War dif- 
fered between the two groups. While 
official training was probably negligible 


and/or site based for bandsmen, field | 


musicians (who were often children 
and adolescents with no musical expe- 
rience) needed to be strictly trained to 
sound specific calls accurately —crucial 
work that could affect the lives and 


deaths of many soldiers of the units to | 
whom they were attached. Many Civil | 


War bands on the other hand, had been 
intact professional and town bands, and 


when the war began, entire bands of | 
by musicians probably varied between 


capable (and probably less than capa- 
ble) musicians enlisted together—thus 
musical training was probably seen as 
unnecessary. 

Further, because many military 
bands were unofficial, they received 
their support from the officers of the 
regiment—a custom borrowed from 
Europe and the United Kingdom. Be- 


cause of this status, there was no central | 


training point for bandsmen and band- 
leaders, and official musical training 
consisted mainly of training for field 
musicians (fifers, buglers, and drum- 


mers) from some years prior to 1860 | 


to the end of the war at Fort Columbus 


| (later renamed Fort Jay), Governor’s Is- | 


land, New York. This training however, 


was for regular army field musicians; | 


to see the street filled with cavalry | 


and infantry pack mules and army 
wagons and cattle crowded promis- 
cously [sic] together, the cavalry and 
infantry ensigns floating in unison 
together. The musicians all riding 
on white horses. After making the 


musicians of volunteer regiments were 
expected to learn their duties and craft 
on the job (e.g. George Sargent). Of- 
ficial training for band musicians ap- 
parently didn’t begin in the army until 
Congress authorized a school for band- 
leaders in 1911 at the same site—with 


bands—learning to accomplish this 
at the trot or gallop under gunfire. 
While the horse was a primary means 
of transportation and power through- 
out the country at the time, universal 
equestrian experience was by no means 
the case, with plenty of people not be- 
ing riders. This is exemplified by an 
account given by John C. Linehan of 
the Fisherville Cornet Band of Pena- 
cook, New Hampshire in 1861, when its 
members were selected to perform serv- 
ice for the Governor’s Horse Guards, 
a stylish military organization of the 
time: 
Their engagement...although 
a matter of pride, was nevertheless 
an occasion of dismay, for the boys 
for the first time in their lives had to 
play on horseback. As nearly all of 
them were novices in this direction 
the outlook was serious, for it is a 
question if there were half a dozen 
of the number that had ever strad- 
dled a horse.22 
Methods of riding and playing used 


bands, but especially according to the 
instrument played. Little hint has been 
recorded about horse guidance in caval- 
ry bands during this time, but accounts 
of U.S. mounted bands of the 1930s 
and 1940s, as well as those of contem- 
porary British and European bands in- 


| dicate that well-trained horses could be 


guided by the musicians’ knees as well 
as by following horses in front of them 
during parades. Additionally, trumpet- 
ers and other valved and valveless brass 
instrument players have played with the 
right hand while guiding the horse with 
the left. Trombonists have devised ways 
of playing and riding using a system of 
double reins with a runner on them, 
whereby the rider put his arm in the 
loop, and tightened or loosened it as he 
moved the slide. Woodwind players, 
when they were later added to the mix, 
typically wrapped the reins around 
their arms. Drummers devised differ- 


| ent methods of attaching the drum to 


bandsman training beginning ten years | 


later. 

Beyond musical training however, 
and of more probable concern to 
mounted bandsmen, would have been 
the skill attainment of riding a horse 
and playing an instrument—and then 
in the case of Sheridan’s and Custer’s 
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the saddle and playing with one or both 
hands while guiding the horse with 
waist or foot reins.*3 

Horsemanship was probably an in- 
dividual concern among band members 
—as was the training of horses to be- 
come accustomed to the sounds of mu- 
sical instruments. While little evidence 
of the period addresses cavalry band 
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horse training, accounts of other bands 
of other places and times do. The 
1930s’ training techniques of the Royal 
Artillery Mounted Band of Woolwich, 
England, indicate one of the procedures 
of acclimating horses to loud abrupt 
sounds—a method that may have been 
used in the U.S. during the nineteenth 
century: 

To do this, boys were instructed 
to go up into the gallery (loft) to 
make as much noise as possible 
with dustbin lids, pots, pans and 


cymbals...eventually horses became 
less frightened and gradually no 
loud or sudden sound, includ- 
ing music, startled or disoriented 
them.?4 
With this equine music education | 
in mind, Sargent’s entry of December 
31, 1862, describes what has probably | 
been a problem in all mounted bands at | 
one time or another: “We got a few new | 
horses while here, and for the first few | 
times playing on them they acted wild, 
but soon got used to it, going as steady 
as old veterans.” Even though horses be- 
came accustomed to the sounds of mu- 
sical instruments, all mounted bands- 
men had to be careful of frightening 
their horses—especially cymbal play- 
ers, who could easily find themselves 
thrown, or quickly back in the stables if 
they played their cymbals unexpectedly 
or too loudly for their mounts’ tastes. 
Cavalry music was indeed a special- 
ized profession, and bandsmen needed 
to be accomplished musicians as well | 
as skilled horsemen because of the un- 


predictable nature of their mounts. On 
August 16, 1864, Sargent writes about 
another difficulty of combining horses 
with musical instruments—an issue 
that probably couldn’t be trained for: 

A few days later, the bass tuba 
player had his instrument (cost- | 
ing $110) stepped on by a horse, | 
squashing it so that it had to be sent 
to Boston to be repaired. But we 
never saw it afterwards, and this re- 
duced the band down considerably, 
but we managed to keep in playing 
condition. 


Summary 


Examining the numerous refer- 
ences to the work of mounted bands 
during the Civil War, records indicate | 
that both Sheridan and Custer surely 
had some belief in the motivating fac- 
tor of music on the battlefield—not 
unlike Saracen cavalry warrior musi- 
cians of centuries before—who, like the | 
U.S. Cavalry bands of the nineteenth 
century, performed in battle, as well as 
for ceremonies, tournaments, and at 
court.?> Further, eyewitness recollec- 
tions of music providers and recipients 
like George Sargent, Mary Rawson, and 
Walt Whitman—together with state- | 
ments provided by Sheridan and Custer 
themselves, provide a poignant view | 
of the use of cavalry bands, as well as 
their impact on troops, band members, 
and private citizens, providing at least 
a partial explanation of the dichotomy 
of beauty and tragedy within military 
music. O 


Bruce Gleason, Ph.D. is an assist- 
ant professor of graduate music educa- 
tion at the University of St. Thomas in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. A veteran of the 
298th U.S. Army Band of the Berlin 
Brigade, he is chronicling the tradition 
of horse-mounted bands from the Cru- 
sades to the present. 
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Library of Congress 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk + Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 
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ARIZONA 


Geographic Locale: Phoenix/Scottsdale 
SCOTTSDALE CWRT 
Contact: Mr. Wes Schmidt 

9782 E. Pershing Avenue 
Scottsdale, AZ 85260 
(480) 391-1813 + charlescjm@aol.com 


CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: Tom Lubas 
blueandgrey@sprynet.com 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
1204 Sharon Park Drive, #77 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
www.peninsulacivilwarroundtable.org 
(650) 325-8556 


Geographic Locale: Sacramento 


SACRAMENTO CWRT 
Contact: Dennis Kohlmann 
8059 Glen Creek Way, Citrus Heights, CA 95610 
(916) 726-4432 * Email: gkohlma@aol.com 


CWRTS PLEASE NOTE: 


To ask about a Civil War Round Table 
contact ad and access to the North & 
South mailing list call: (559) 855-8637, or 
write: NORTH & SOUTH 31718 Old 
Ranch Park Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. 


Please address corrections or 
changes to existing ads to: 


northandsouth@netptc.net 


CIVIL WAR ROUND 


TABLE DIRECTORY 


Geographic Locale: 
Fresno/California Central Valley 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CWRT 
Contact: Brian Clague 
P.O. Box 116, Shaver Lake, CA 93664 
(559) 841-7161 * bclague@netptc.net 


CONNECTICUT 


Geographic Locale: Huntington, Ct. 


HOUSATONIC CWRT 
Contact: George Geer 
129 Bradley Terrace, Derby, CT 06418 
203-735-3664 * grtgeer@sbcglobal.net 


D.C, 


Geographic Locale: 
Washington D.C./Northern Virginia/Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: John Chapman, President 
john.chapman@uspto.gov 
1625 Evers Drive, McLean, Virginia 22101 
(301) 262-3768 * www.chewrt.org 


FLORIDA 


Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FORT MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 

1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 + Roger789@comcast.net 


Geographic Locale: SE Florida 
PALM BEACH COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Robert L. Krasner, Treasurer 
2450 Lantana Road #2407, Lantana, FL 33462 
PH: (561) 439-1426 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 


CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Place, Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 + janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place, Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
PH: (847) 259-4240 
Or contact: 
Thomas D.Postema ¢ TPostema@msn.com 
5505 Silent Brook Lane, Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 


SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp » wjhupp@aol.com 
P.O. Box 4873, Wheaton, IL 60189 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
PO. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 + sixthky@bellsouth.net 


LOUISIANA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 


NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwrt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 


HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 * pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 
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Geographic Locale: Shreveport 


NORTH LOUISIANA CWRT 
Contact: Patte Bettis 
149 Kings Crossing, Shreveport, LA 71105 
(318) 861-7570 
pbettis@sport.rr.com 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, MD 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgely, Secretary 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 + BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: 
Dedham, Massachusetts / South Shore 


OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/ 
occwrt_l.htm] 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan, President 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, 
Portage, MI 49024 * (269) 323-3757 


MINNESOTA 


Geographic Locale: Minneapolis-St. Paul, central 
and western Minnesota, and western Wisconsin 


TWIN CITIES CWRT 
Mitchell Rubinstein, Secretary-Treasurer 
442 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55102 
(651) 224-6429 + mrubins939@aol.com 


MISSOURI 


Geographic Locale: Springfield 


CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: James Scaminaci 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
(417) 887-7844 * jamesscaminaci@sbcglobal.net 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
(973) 770-2899 * email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 


Geographic Locale: Central & Northern New Jersey 


NORTH JERSEY CWRT 
Harry Carpenter, President 
P.O, Box 624, Chester, NJ 07930 
(908) 234-1509 + eagleventures@verizon.net 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 


ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 1001, Kingston, NY 12402 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 


FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862, Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmewrt@yahoo.com 
www.fortmaconcwrt.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards * (503) 774-6911 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 


CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471, Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 


WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton + Repnov@aol.com 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796, Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 + www.bonps.org 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu ° (281)-438-2907 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
Roland. Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 


WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 


PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Patrick S. Brady 
11203 29th Ave SW, Seattle, WA 98146 
(206) 688-8570 ° patsbrady@comcast.net 


WISCONSIN 


Geographic Locale: South East Wisconsin 
CWRT OF OF MILWAUKEE, INC. ¢s.1947) 
Contact: Paul Eilbes 


1809 Washington Avenue, Cedarburg, WI 53012 
(262) 376-0568 + paul.eilbes@ipaper.com 


Geographic Locale: Rock County 
ROCK COUNTY CWRT 


Contact: Pete Skelly + pdskelly@chafter.net 
P.O. Box 1863, Janesville, WI 53547-1863 


DO YOU KNOW? 


1. He was the only African-American 

reporter working for a daily newspaper. 
| 2. The first Sanitary Fair was held in this 
northern city. 

3. This Protestant denomination split into 
northern and southern factions as a | 
result of the Civil War, and did not 
reunite until 1993. 

4, He was the only cabinet minister 
with Jefferson Davis when Davis was 
captured in May 1865. 

5. What is the generally used name for the 
battle of Ocean Pond? 

6. What was Abraham Lincoln’s salary as 
president? 

7. How many states had seceded by the 
time Lincoln was inaugurated on March 
4, 1861? 

8. How did Island #10 get its name? 

9, Elvis Presley used the melody of this 
Civil War ballad as the basis for “Love 
Me Tender.” 

TEASER 

This Civil War general’s mansion 
was later used as the official residence of 
New York City mayors. 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-9 
can be found below. If you think you know 
the answer to the Teaser question you can 
submit it via email with the subject heading 
“Teaser Question” to northandsouth@ 
netptc.net.Or you can mail your answer 
to North & South, 31718 Old Ranch Park 
Lane, Auberry, CA 93602. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & | 
South hat will receive a book prize. 

WE HAVE A WINNER 

The Teaser question in Volume 10, 
#1, was “What were the names of the four 
cannon in Virginia’s Rockbridge Artillery?” 
We received a slew of correct answers 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John) and the 
winning name drawn from the North & 
South hat was that of Peter Miller of New 
York City. He receives as his book prize a 
copy of Orville Vernon Burton's The Age 
of Lincoln. As several eagle-eyed readers 
pointed out, we announced the winner 
of the prize last issue, but omitted to 
publish the correct answer. The question 
in Volume 9, #7, was “Which was the only | 
Confederate state not to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus? And the correct answer 
was—North Carolina. 
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Rarely, if ever, have southern 
Unionists been incorporated into the 
public memory or commemoration of 
the Civil War. For all of the many ways 
in which Tony Horwitz found interest in 
the war alive and thriving throughout 
the southern states, the quirkiest and 
most off-beat of which he described 
so colorfully in Confederates in the 
Attic, not once does the term Unionist 
appear in his text. Nor would one ever 
know of internal dissent or divided 
loyalties from watching Ken Burns’ epic 
documentary treatment of the war.’ 
While scholars over the past decade 
have made southern Unionism an 
increasingly significant part of Civil War 
studies,” that trend has not found its 
way into more popular perceptions of 
‘the war. The plight of those southerners 
‘who chose not to give their allegiance 


John C. Inscoe 


to the Confederacy or to in any way 
support its war of independence has 
been all too easily erased from those 
still fairly selective terms through which 
Americans collectively look back on the 
war and its legacy. 

That is, until 2005, when an 
extraordinary play, commissioned and 
produced by the Southern Appalachian 
Repertory Theatre, debuted on the 
campus of Mars Hill College. This 
dramatization of the infamous 
Shelton Laurel massacre that occurred 
only twenty miles away represents a 
significant new development in the 
war’s public commemoration in that 
it brought the Unionist experience 
fully into the spotlight, but even more 
so because it allowed—or forced?— 
descendants of both the victims and 
the perpetrators of that deadly crime 
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to confront that past in a very public 
forum. If Unionism and guerrilla 
warfare were stored far more deeply 
in that attic in which Tony Horwitz 
found so many Confederates, at least 
one particularly painful incident has 
been removed from storage and put 
on display in an unusual venue for 
wrestling with the complex issues it 
raises — the theater. 

In mid-January 1863, two columns 
of the 64th North Carolina Infantry 
Regiment moved into the remote 
Shelton Laurel valley in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Madison County, North»: 
Carolina, seeking the men there who: 91 
had been part of a raid on the county: 
seat of Marshall, two weeks earlier: Led 
by Colonel Lawrence Allen and) Coloriel 
James Keith, first cousins who were’) 
among Marshall’s moré prominen 


, the Hoops sought retribution 
She havoc wreaked by some fifty-odd 
nm, many of them from Shelton Laurel 
and many of them deserters from the 
64th. With somewhat ambiguous orders 
from General Henry Heth, the soldiers 
harassed—even tortured—local women 
and girls into giving up the hiding places 
of the men they sought. Over the course 
of two days, they arrested and held 
fifteen men and boys, with the stated 
intent of taking them to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, to be either imprisoned or 
conscripted into Confederate service. 
But on the morning of January 19, 
only a mile or two after their forced 
march began, either Keith or Allen (and 
which remains in doubt), ordered the 
thirteen prisoners (two had escaped) 
into a nearby clearing, forced them into 
groups of five and three, and executed 
them all. Seven of the thirteen were 
named Shelton; both the oldest, sixty- 
five, and the youngest, twelve, were 
named David Shelton.’ 

The story is a familiar and oft- 
told one. It is as well documented as any 
single incident in the South’s irregular 
war, and certainly as well known as any 
other event that occurred in wartime 
North Carolina. News of the massacre 
appeared in a Memphis newspaper 
in June 1863, which led to coverage 
soon thereafter in several northern 
papers, including the New York Times. 
Tennessee Union scout Daniel Ellis, in 
perhaps the most widely read memoir 
by a guerrilla warrior, devoted several 
pages to Shelton Laurel and its Unionist 
martyrs in his Thrilling Adventures, 
published in 1867. By century’s end, 
Confederate participants in the 
massacre had had their say. In 1894, 
the commander of the 64th published 
a self-serving pamphlet by Allen, then 
living in Arkansas, entitled Partisan 
Campaigns of Col. Lawrence M. Allen, 
. followed in 1901 by a regimental history 
of the 64th by one of its officers, Captain 
_- B.T. Morris, who defended the actions 
<< of Allen and Keith and the men under 
their command.* The massacre received 
“brief acknowledgement in regional 
‘histories by John Preston Arthur and 
Ora Blackmun, and rated a chapter 
in Manly Wade Wellman’s lively and 
pape iat unorthodox egety history, 


masterful book-length study of the 
massacre, entitled simply Victims. It 
remains the fullest account of the 
incident and the circumstances 
surrounding it, but it was by no means 
the last word. No fewer than three 
chapters of William R. Trotter’s book 
Bushwhackers (1988) focus on Shelton 
Laurel and Sean O’Brien devotes both 
his prologue and first chapter to the 
incident in his book Mountain Partisans, 
(1999), a broad-based study of guerrilla 
warfare in Southern Appalachia. Gordon 
McKinney and I added nothing new, 
but provided a full account drawing on 
all of the above in our study The Heart 
of Confederate North Carolina (2000).’ 
Even fiction writers have embraced 
the massacre in recent years. Two of 
the region’s most prominent novelists, 
Sharon McCrumb and Ron Rash, 
incorporated the incident into their 
most recent works.’ 

Probably without reference to any 
of the above, the story has held a firm 
place in the oral tradition over several 
generations of the Shelton family and 
other residents of the Shelton Laurel 
community. In 1989, Jim Taylor added 
significant details to the written record in a 
regimental newsletter, through interviews 
with Rena Shelton, a descendant of several 
of the massacre’s victims and widely 
regarded as the family’s matriarch and 
guardian of its historical legacy. She told 
Taylor that much of her information on 
the massacre was based on stories told 
her years earlier by a hundred-year-old 
woman who had witnessed much of 
what she related to Mrs. Shelton.’ 

Despite this oral legacy and the 
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extensive scholarly record, probables We 
Shelton Laurel residents were ready to 
confront the most infamous event in 
their community’s past in the far more 
public and pronounced rendition that 
faced them in 2005—the play produced 
at Mars Hill. Founded in 1975, the 
Southern Appalachian Repertory Theatre 
(SART) had long made a part of its 
mission to “produce new plays, especially 
those that reflect the rich cultural 
heritage of the region.”” Commissioned 
works focused on Frankie Silvers, a 
notorious 1831 murder case that led 
to the first execution of a woman in 
North Carolina, and on geologist 
Elisha Mitchell’s exploration of the 
nearby peak that bears his name. Both 
met with critical acclaim and local 
enthusiasm in past years, but to take 
on the Shelton Laurel massacre raised 
the stakes considerably. The incident 
still carries considerable emotional 
baggage, with some residents—Rena 
Shelton among them—understandably 
leery of how outsiders might choose 
to interpret and dramatize a tragedy to 
which they lay such a personal claim. 
Complicating that issue was the fact that 
the perpetrators as well as the victims 
of the massacre were Madison County 
residents, and their descendants would 
likely scrutinize any dramatic treatment 
of the incident as fully as would those 
who counted Shelton Laurel residents 
among their ancestors. 

SART’s leadership—president 
Rick Morgan and artistic director Bill 
Gregg—took a significant first step 
in meeting these challenges by hiring 
playwright Sean O’Leary to write the 
play in the spring of 2004. O’Leary’s 
credentials made him a natural choice 
for the task. Two of his previous plays 
had focused on historical subjects—one 
on Ezra Pound, the other on the Spanish 
Civil War—and had much impressed 
Morgan and Gregg.'' O’Leary, who 
lives in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 
accepted the challenge of taking on 
Shelton Laurel; he researched deeply 
in the historical literature and made 
a close consultant of Dan Slagle, a 
Madison County native whose interest 
and expertise derived from genealogical 
research into his own background, 
(Slagle has traced at least three ancestors, 
who served in the 64th.) ; 

O'Leary came to Mars Hilli in th Br 


Nisin SE a 


spring of 2005 for a reading « fs 


; pawizo moved to East Tennessee, ever did 


iraft. of the play. It was at that point that 
“I became involved, having been invited 
to serve as an historical consultant, 
along with Slagle. I was very impressed 
with what O'Leary had done, and 
offered only minor suggestions, as did 
several others in attendance. Much of 
the concern among the group revolved 
around the perspective to be taken— 
and how well represented the viewpoints 
of both Confederates and Unionists 
came through in this dramatization, 
again being conscious that all major 
players would have descendants, and 
thus probably defendants, in attendance 
at the performances in August. Most 
agreed that O'Leary had done a masterful 
job in keeping those very different 
perspectives in play, with 
the primary sticking 
point lying in how to 
resolve the historical 
confusion as to which 
officer—Allen or Keith 
—actually gave the 
orders to execute their 
prisoners.” 

The final version 
of “Shelton Laurel,” 
(O’Leary’s original title 
was “Beneath Shelton 
Laurel”), as produced 
by SART that summer, @ 
works on a number of 
levels—dramatically, 
emotionally, and 


historically. The basic A husband and fathe 


situation around which 
the play is structured 
may seem rather 
contrived and stilted, and yet any such 
first impressions are quickly replaced by 
the dramatic repercussions of that set- 
up unfolding on stage. O'Leary created 
a fictional scenario in which three key 
players in the massacre—Lawrence 
Allen, James Keith, and Patsy Shelton 
—come together in a Baptist church 
in Marshall in 1894 (the last year in 
which all three still lived) to confront 
each other over the tragedy that still 
haunted them to one degree or another 
over thirty years later. (Allen made a 
return visit to Madison County in 1892, 
to settle a land dispute, but this is no 
evidence that either Keith, who had also 
moved to Arkansas, or Patsy Shelton, 


particularly remorseful over his part in 
the massacre, and has returned home to 
Marshall, sensing that he’s close to the 
end of his life. He seeks penance, and 
perhaps some solace from the torment 
of “ghosts” from the past, by meeting 
with Mrs. Shelton, whose husband 
and two sons were among the thirteen 
victims. She arrives with no intention 
of offering either forgiveness or comfort 
to the man she holds responsible for the 
unjustified and meaningless murder 
of her family, and insists that she is 
there merely to learn about their final 
hours, and what, if anything they had 
said before they were killed. Allen, like 
Keith, had moved to Arkansas shortly 
after the war’s end, and he returns to 


this “haunted” place out of concern for 
his friend, explaining that Keith’s wife 
had asked him to retrieve her husband 
from this place that could only mean 
trouble for him. (There’s a hint that 
Keith may have been contemplating 
suicide.) Unlike Keith, Allen expresses 
no regrets and offers no condolences 
to Mrs. Shelton, and fully defends his 
actions and the rationale behind the 
massacre. 

O’Leary’s choice in making Keith 
the conscience-torn penitent and 
Allen the hard-line defender of their 
actions works well dramatically, even 
if there’s little basis in the historical 
record for such attitudes later in their 
lives. O’Leary drew on the fact that 
Keith became an active lay leader in 
the Baptist Church in making him the 


commander wracked with en Be 
is on surer betitc in making. Aller 


memoir. 
Much of the emotional ie 
narrative power in O’Leary’s play lies i in. 
the fact that it takes Keith’s ‘ ‘haunting” Y 
literally. The voices of four of his three” 
victims—Patsy Shelton’s husband and ~ 
two sons and a young girl that he ordered 
to be flogged for refusing to reveal their 
location—disturb his conscience and his 
state of mind. They appear on stage as 
well, witnessing this meeting of their wife 
and mother with their murderers, seen 
and heard by the audience but not by the 
three principals (except being heard 
on occasion by Keith). As Patsy Shelton 
, confronts Keith and 
Allen about not only 
what happened, but 
why, these ghosts 
provide impassioned 
commentary on what 
they’re hearing, and 
= on occasion, reenact 
2 that fateful day in 
s effectively staged 
flashback scenes. 

It is through the 
confrontation among 
the living characters 
in the 1890s that 
the circumstances 
surrounding the 
1863 incident 

gradually emerge. 
Allen stubbornly 
insists that the thirteen 
executed were “traitors, 
criminals, deserters,” men who had 
“murdered, raided our homes, stole 
from our children,” whose actions 
invited—even demanded—Confederate 
retribution, When Mrs. Shelton insists 
that none of that justified the shooting 
of mere boys—her boys, Allen is quick 
to dismiss the age factor. “And some -« 
of our men were boys. And some of — 
the Yankees were boys. It was terrible. 4 
The war was ‘tepals She accuses: S 


destroyed, to whith Allen spond 
“Despair—that’s what I feel... . despai ae 
because they made us stoop. to. Ps 
level.” 


ie but that they were intentionally 
‘kept so by local authorities who, in 
“carefully rationing salt, so vital to 
preserving hog meat, denied it those 
families who failed to demonstrate 
adequate support of the Confederate 
war effort. The “crime” of which 
her family and others really stood 
accused, she insisted, was simply 
their neutrality—their desire to be 
left alone. Their desperation for salt, 
along with their resentment of its 
denial by Marshall authorities, led to 
the raid: “If our men weren't willin’ to 
die in your army on the battlefield,’ she 
asks Keith and Allen, ; 
“did yall think they 3 
were gonna be willin 
to die o’ starvation in 
them hills along with 
their families?” When 2 
Keith suggested that 2am 
“your men could have & 
joined the effort,” Patsy 
responds: “All we knew 
was the Yankees werer’ 
t doin’ nothin’ to us, but 
them folks in Marshall 3 
were.” (O'Leary adds a 
crucial fact that Phillip 
Paludan curiously g 
overlooked in his 3 
book—that the raid 
/ was “organized” and 
~ led by an outsider, a 
~ Union lieutenant from 
Tennessee, John Kirk, whose brother 
George, would later conduct several 
raids at Confederate targets elsewhere in 
western North Carolina.') 

It is left to Keith, in confessional 
“mode, to acknowledge that he—like 
» Allen, a resident of Marshall—sought 
“authorization from General Henry 
Heth to put down this “insurrection.” 
» Heth had only recently taken command 
of the Department of East Tennessee, 
which one scholar has called “the most 
»eagerly avoided command in the entire 
‘Confederacy,’ and issued orders that 


ote fuel to the later controversy over 
“the: Bee c orion. Keith explains to Mrs. 


he didn’t want to be bothered with 
prisoners.”'* In a key scene, O’Leary 
constructs a flashback in which Allen, 
Keith, and a Captain Nelson debate the 
fate of the prisoners they’d taken, and 
in so doing, articulate the moral and 
practical dilemmas posed by this—or 
any other—guerrilla war. When Keith 
expresses qualms about executing them, 
feeling that they have not done enough 
to determine the guilt or innocence of 
those they so arbitrarily rounded up, 
Allen counters that Keith was “the one 
who went to Heth ... who wanted two 


companies of men to finish off these 
damn savages.” Nelson adds that “These 
people, if that’s what you want to call 
them, threaten our towns, steal our 


Rebels with dogs hunt Unionists (in this case escaped Union prisoners). 


supplies, harbor deserters and Union 
spies, and deplete our resources by 
diverting whole regiments to deal with 
them. My God! Half the generals in the 
Yankee army haven't accomplished as 
much.” 

Allen argues that their job is 
not to determine who was or was not 
part of the raid, and that this extreme 
punishment sends a signal to others who 
think they can act with impunity, that 
there will be consequences to pay, “if not 
by them, then by others, the ones who 
harbor them. If they put our families 
at risk, they put their own at risk as 
well.” He also expresses his contempt 
for their effort to claim neutrality, and 
hiding behind their civilian status while 
waging unconventional warfare. When 
Keith argues that war doesn’t give them 
license to execute civilians for any 


we draw the line?” Allen responds, “The 
line is drawn for us. We have orders? 
and reiterates: “I won't grieve as much 
as when it’s our own men we have to 
execute or a Yankee for that matter. 
Even they’re to be respected for having 
the courage to put on the uniform and 
accept the consequences.” 

The harshness of Allen’s views 
are put into somewhat different focus 
when Keith reveals to Mrs. Shelton 
the very personal loss inflicted on the 
Allen family by the raid on Marshall. 
In looting stores and homes for far 
more than salt, the raiders ransacked 
Allen’s home, and took the blankets and 
sheets from the beds of his two children, 
- who lay sick with 
scarlet fever. On 
€ the day before the 

» Confederate assault 
on Shelton Laurel, 
m= Allen received word 
@ that both his son 
and daughter, ages 
six and four, had 
died, and he had 
returned to deal with 
the prisoners just 
after their funerals. 
. That revelation, held 
back until midway 
through the play, 
suddenly serves to 
humanize Allen, and 
to provide an even 
more understandable 
explanation for the 
bitterness he feels toward the prisoners 
and those they represent. Even Patsy 
seems momentarily sympathetic upon 
hearing Keith’s revelation, though she 
is quick to turn on Keith, saying “But 
you knew what you were doing to my 
children was wrong,’ to which Keith 
answered simply, “I knew what duty 
demanded.” 

As Allen’s language suggests, 
O’Leary is very much attuned to the 
class distinctions that played such an 
integral role in the war waged in North 
Carolina’s mountain counties. The “county 
seat elite” represented by both Keith and 
Allen were indeed contemptuous of those 
more remotely situated residents of the — 
county—for their insularity and baci : 


tejudices make much easier the 
_» dehumanization of the Sheltons and the 
other captives that not only rationalizes 
their right to put to them to death, but 
also enables them to do so. 

Shelton Laurel residents were 
fully aware of that contempt. O’Leary 
constructs a particularly poignant 
scene in which, just after their capture, 
Jim Shelton and his sons speculate on 
their future. It becomes obvious that 
they underestimate the extent of the 
hatred directed toward them. Young 
Jim protests his innocence, insisting 
they tell their captors that they played 
no part in the raid, to which his father 
responds, “You done somethin’ worse’n 
that.” “What?” Young Jim inquires, and 
is told, “You was born, boy—born a 
barefoot, ridge-runnin’, heathen savage. 
Ain’t worthy o’ the life the Lord give 
you.” 

But in response to the boys’ worries 
over rumors that they were to be shot, 
Shelton assures them that being viewed 
in such terms did not make them worthy 
of slaughter, and that their common 
humanity would overcome any class 
differences when it came to a question 
of taking their lives. They won't kill us, 
he insists, “cuz they're flesh and blood 
and heart and soul just like you and 
me. Besides, they got orders to take us 
to Knoxville.” Pushing the point even 
harder, he explains that it isn’t easy 
to kill a man in cold blood, and that 
soldiers only do so because of fear that 
“the other feller’s trying to kill him.” To 
fire point blank at a man who poses no 
threat is beyond the capacity of most 
men, he insists. “Them soldiers ain't no 
different than us—even the ones like 
that Keith. He may 
think he can, but if 
that time ever came, 
he'd find out he’s just 
like us.” 

Keith overhears 
this conversation and 
acknowledges both 
the basic truth as 
stated by Jim Shelton 
and the irony in how 
naive that statement 
proved to be, given 
the ruthless reality 
of what followed the 
next day. The climax 
of the play comes 
. with a skillful staging 


of the execution itself, which shocks 
audiences even though they are fully 
aware of what’s to come. The fact that 
O’Leary has used the flashbacks and 
the constant presence of the Shelton 
“ghosts” to individualize them as 
characters adds to the ghastliness of 
seeing their bodies crumple and fall 
even as they plead for their lives until 
bullets silence their pleas (all of which 
is based on details conveyed in the first 
newspaper accounts of the massacre.). 
Much of the power of O’Leary’s play 
comes from the complexities and moral 
ambiguities that he builds into his 
retelling of the massacre. While 
audiences never lose sympathy for 
Patsy Shelton and fully accept her 
tragedy as one compounded by 
the innocence of all three Shelton 
victims, the playwright’s far more 
impressive achievement is that they are 
made to understand—if not condone 
—the frustration, anger, and even 
righteousness of the two Confederate 
leaders, at least one of whom feels 
justified in taking such drastic action. 
The play’s critical success and 
sold-out performances in the summer 
of 2005 led SART to present the play 
again in OCTOBER 2006, in a tightened 
version, in order to accommodate post- 
play discussions in which Dan Slagle 
and I participated, along with Bill Gregg 
and Michael Mattison, the actor who so 
powerfully portrayed Colonel Allen. It 
was through those discussions that the 
current relevance of the issues debated 
in that Baptist church in 1894 came 
through loud and clear, issues that 
easily transcend the local context of 
O’Leary’s play and would—or should 
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audience as they do to those’it 
around Madison County. hse 

This was not the first time tha 
the Shelton Laurel story had been 
imbued with contemporary parallels 
A number of commentators drew 
parallels between Shelton Laurel and — 
the equally notorious My Lai massacre, 
in which Lieutenant William Calley 
led an American force to slaughter 
an entire village whose inhabitants 
were suspected of shielding and 
supplying the Viet Cong. When 
Paludan’s book appeared in 1981, 
only six years after the Vietnam War 
era’s end, he acknowledged that his 
interest in Shelton Laurel was “because 
l am concerned with My Lai and the 
Holocaust, in the tragic capacity that 
humans have shown throughout history 
—the capacity to commit atrocity?” 

The war in Iraq now resonates 
in much the same way. In fact, it 
was during the play’s run in early 
OCTOBER 2006 that the debate over 
the use of torture in interrogating 
terrorist prisoners raged in Washington, 
and audiences easily recognized and 
eagerly discussed the parallels: how an 
occupying force controls insurgency; 
how one defines civilian combatants 
and to what extent they are subject to 
military justice when taken prisoners; 
where the chain of command stops 
and starts, at what point an individual 
soldier has the right to question 
orders that he sees as immoral or 
unauthorized, and (though the play 
stops short of dealing with the charges 
made against Keith and Allen) the 
accountability for such actions after the 
fact; and finally, what right 
one has to remain neutral, or 
merely disengaged, when his 
country is at war. 

And even in a civil war 
involving, for the most part, 
white men fighting each 
other, the basic contempt 
and/or prejudice an 
occupying army feels toward ~ 
the civilian populace it seeks _ 
to control is as relevant in 
Madison County in. 1863: 


22 


1960s and in Iraq today: Wass 
O’Leary’s script, Og 6 
Allen defends thei 

to Keith by noting thi 


as it was in Vietnam in the, ares 


‘out there fighting, sacrificing 
for the Confederacy, for our § 
cause. There is no power 
on heaven or earth that will 
persuade me that we should 
treat some ragtag bunch of 
savages whose only concern 
is their own selfish interests %& 
better than we treat our § 
own soldiers who fight and 
die to protect our families 
our way of life” How much 
different was the mindset of 
Lieutenant Calley toward the 
villagers at My Lai, or that of least some 
American troops toward the Iraqis, in 
whose midst they find themselves so 
vulnerably situated? 

Audiences recognized and 
jumped at the opportunity to discuss 
the timeliness of the questions raised 
by O’Leary’s play. And yet, its local 
context was never lost on them either 
and these post-performance forums 
included just as many questions and 
comments focused on particularities 
of the war in Madison County, the 
massacre itself, and the fate of those 
participants who survived. In addition 
to the public performances at Mars 
Hill, and one in Asheville, some twenty 
miles to the south, generous support 
f from the North Carolina Humanities 
2 Council and the National Endowment 
i for the Arts allowed for two special 
performances for Madison County 
middle and high school students, nearly 
four hundred of whom attended with 
their teachers. For many, it was not only 
their first exposure to live theatre; it 
also served as their introduction to the 
incident that so defined the nature of 
the Civil War as experienced by their 
ancestors in their home county. 

The highlight of the play’s 
second season run was a performance 
in Shelton Laurel itself. On Saturday 
night, OCTOBER 16, 2006, the cast 
and crew moved the production to the 
_ > 8ymnasium of the Laurel Elementary 
“School. While some residents had seen 
"the play the year before at Mars Hill, 
he Sa 8 Seal remains a relatively 
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Civilians provide provisions for deserters. 


volunteer fire department, and school 
staff, the dramatized version of this 
very local tragedy finally came home. 

There was some uncertainty as to 
how the play would be received there. 
Over the years, Shelton Laurel residents 
——so many of whom can trace their 
ancestry to one or more of the victims 
—had demonstrated considerable 
ambivalence regarding the massacre. 
Some seemed especially cautious, even 
suspect, as to its commemoration, 
unsure that they wanted that painful 
past exposed in too visible or public 
a way. Some were most likely leery of 
O'Leary, who had consciously resisted 
their offers of “help” in “getting it right” 
when they learned that he was taking 
their story on.” 

While the oral tradition is 
remarkably strong, and a number of 
residents, including Rena Shelton, have 
been willing to share what they know 
with scholars and journalists, they have 
done very little to draw attention to the 
site of the massacre and intentionally 
downplay any physical reminders 
of the massacre. The only apparent 
indication of the incident in the area 
is a state historical marker that stands 
at a highway juncture well before one 
enters the community itself, and states 
simply “Shelton Laurel Massacre: 
Thirteen men and boys, suspected of 
Unionism, were killed by Confederate 
soldiers in early 1863. Graves 8 mi. E.” 
There are no signs or directions to the 
obscure cemetery on a wooded knoll 
in which the victims are buried—most 
likely in a mass grave (though a large 
and well-maintained marble slab has 
marked the site since the 1970s.) As 
the Civil War Trails project is rapidly 
being implemented in many counties 


an inquiry about et z o 
one of Madison County’s _ 
three such displays on the 
massacre and placing it in 
Shelton Laurel was quietly 
declined by one or more 
; community leaders.” Jim 
Taylor’s summation of the 
community’s attitude in 1989 
holds true even now. “To this 
. day,” he wrote, “the story is 
still told to the children in 
the area, and the older folks 
will tell it as if it happened 
yesterday. Some will refuse 
to speak of it because of the 
strong emotions it kindles, while others 
use a hushed tone out of a sense of 
grief that is still felt, even after all these 
years.””° 

Given those sentiments, there 
may have been a little trepidation as to 
how the community would respond 
to having O’Leary’s play brought into 
their midst. But such concerns proved 
unfounded. About 120 people attended 
the performance at Laurel Elementary. 
The emotional impact of the play’s 
climax was particularly acute—for the 
actors as well as the audience. Yet, at 
the end of the performance, something 
unexpected happened. After hearty 
applause and an announcement that 
the panel discussion would begin 
momentarily, people rose from their 
seats; some left the gymnasium with 
tears streaming down their cheeks, but 
most moved forward to confront the 
actors, the crew, and those of us who 
would have made up the panel, eager 
to engage in one-on-one conversations 
about what they had just seen, and the 
memories or associations it triggered. 

Actress Marlene Earp was quickly 
surrounded by local residents eager to 
thank her for her beautifully moving 
—and for them, quite authentic 
—performance as Patsy Shelton, 
certainly the play’s pivotal character 
from their perspective. The rest of 
us heard family stories full of details 
about the massacre and its impact on 
the community as they had heard it 
over the years. One woman identified . 
herself as a descendant of Judy Shelton 
(Patsy’s sister-in-law); she told me that 


discovered the bodies of the mast ; 
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men and boys, and ees et ai : 


route by which they were moved 

“for a proper burial near her house. An 
elderly man told me that he counted 
among his ancestors Pete McCoy, one 
of the two prisoners who managed to 
escape his captors the night before the 
rest met their common fate. Others 
talked in more general terms about their 
genealogical linkages to the victims, 
about various properties in the valley, 
and how they'd changed hands over the 
years, which in turn led to other stories 
about earlier and later incidents in the 
long life of the community. 

The effect, in short, was cathartic, 
at both an individual and collective 
level. Much of the reaction must have 
been relief that nothing in their own 
understandings of the story had been 
challenged or contradicted—rather it 
broadened, deepened, and added new 
levels of meaning to what they already 
knew and felt about it. Rena Shelton, 
ninety-two- years-old, had not been sure 
she had wanted to see the play because, 
according to her daughters, it might not 
tell the story the same way she had told 
it for so long. Thus all associated with 
the production were much relieved with 
her pronouncement at its end: “It’s as 
good as it could be to have been written 
by someone not from here.” Yet another 
elderly resident reiterated that judgment 
when he commented: “Well, it’s not 
exactly the way I’ve always heard the 
story, but it’s not wrong.” 

For all of the scholarship on the 
Shelton Laurel massacre,Mrs. much of 
which, Shelton and her 


family and Meee es 


neighbors are familiar with, there must 
have been some sense of satisfaction in 
seeing a dramatization that spoke even 
more eloquently and movingly about 
the tragic plight of their ancestors. 
Certainly little in the public memory of 
the war beyond their own community 
had ever acknowledged or validated 
that reality. Within the shared belief 
system that emerged in the South in the 
years after the Civil War, there was no 
place for divided loyalties, for internal 
dissent, or for guerrilla warfare. Such 
ambivalence or complexity in southern 
wartime behavior would have seriously 
undermined the basic, clear-cut 
interpretation of regional solidarity to 
the cause in which white southerners so 
wanted, indeed needed, to believe. For 
most of them, the Civil War era became, 
to paraphrase a quote by Harold Pinter, 
“a past that they remembered, imagined 
they remembered, convinced themselves 
that they remembered, or pretended to 
remember.””! 

For many of those areas of 
Southern Appalachia so consumed by 
the traumas of guerrilla warfare, that 
messier version of the war was largely 
ignored in terms of how communities 
chose to recall and derive meaning from 
their wartime experiences. Historian 
Jonathan Sarris has written about the 
blatant attempts by pro-Confederates 
in the north Georgia mountains to 
expunge from communal memory 
any sense of the divisiveness in that 
region, and create instead a public myth 

of southern 


+ SOE-SF, 
solidarity throughout the conflict a mes 
fully embrace the “Lost Cause” ideology.“ St 
In so doing, they not only excised! 
the activities of Unionists and cies 
dissenters who created such internalized 
strife in Dahlonega and other mountain. 
communities from either official or. 
unofficial accounts of their war; they = 
also chose to forget their own brutal and 
lawless repression of those who defied 
them.” 

Richard Starnes found much the 
same historical amnesia among another 
group of North Carolina’s highlanders. 
In a study of the war’s historical legacy 
in Haywood County, he found that 
from Confederate veterans’ groups 
to county historians, from the 1870s 
until well into the twentieth century, 
the consensus of opinion was, as 
W.W. Stringfield declared, “no people 
were more zealous for the South than 
Western North Carolinians.” In all four 
published histories of the county and 
of Waynesville, its seat, Starnes noted, 
“unpleasant topics such as desertion, 
internal dissent, and outright disloyalty 
were replaced by images of Confederate 
solidarity, bravery in battle, and 
devotion to duty.” 

Such claims of Confederate 
solidarity and the neglect of less 
pleasant realities continue into our own 
time, and are often based on similar 
sentiments. In a recent study of tourism 
and historical memory in Southern 
Appalachia, Brenden Martin notes 
that during and after the civil rights 
movement, tourist attractions such as 
Gatlinburg and Pigeon Forge “symbols 
of Dixie,” most notably the Confederate 

flag, became as prominent as the 
hillbilly/redneck image in terms 
of memorabilia sold and 

the image projected to a 
vastly white clientele. 

Martin notes the. =) 

presentism in these. ~ 
marketing ploys, 
as well as the irony: ~ 
Tennessee’s Sevier 
County was among. 
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consumption.” 

» Perhaps the closest parallel to the 
Shelton Laurrel experience lay at the far 
end of the Confederacy. In a wave of 
hysteria in and around Cooke County, 
Texas, over two hundred Unionists were 
arrested and tried in October 1882 by 
local and state authorities; forty-four 
of them were executed in the county 
seat of Gainesville over several days, 
after conviction by a “citizen’s court.” 
Quite understandably, that event, which 
came to be known as the “Great 
Hanging” inspired protests 
and repercussions even 
greater than those that 
followed the Shelton 
Laurel massacre. 
And it too led 
to increasing 
Reticence on 
the part of 
local citizens 
who preferred 
to remember it 
more privately 
than publically in 
the post-war era. 
Thomas Barrett, a 
former minister who had 
actually participated in the 
trials and the hangings, published a 
full account of it all in pamphlet form in 
1885. In attempting to generate interest 
and sales in the area, he found little 
interest. According to Richard McCaslin’ 
s definitive history of the Great Hanging, 
~. Barrett “encountered opposition based 
- on the enduring animosities between 
Unionists and ex-Confederates and the 
desire of many people to let the past 
lie undisturbed.” The reaction led him 
to become “closemouthed” about the 
incident, and even in the 1890s, when 
asked about it, he said that it was still 
unsafe to reveal all that he knew.* 

If the messiness of guerrilla 
warfare and its tragic consequences 
were both an embarrassment and 


“mountains, and thus was erased from 
=the cleaner and less ambivalent public 


individual families and households 
preserve the painful legacy of 


obscure venues, and it is obvious 
that the Shelton Laurel community, 
particularly the Shelton family, have 
perpetuated but also carefully guarded 
tneir own version of the particular 
tragedy that has so “haunted” their 
Civil War history. 

This then is why this play has 
proved to be such a landmark event. 
Not only is it one of the only visible 
and public commemorations of the 
Unionist experience anywhere within 


the bounds of the former Confederacy; 
it also represents a serious and factually 
accurate recreation and explanation of 
a profound tragedy in the very county 
within which it for so long proved 
so divisive, and where it has been 
remembered in such personal terms and 
in such “hushed tones.” 

This public commemoration of 
so controversial and unsavory a piece 
of local history suggests parallels with 
other such events in the southern past. 
What C. Vann Woodward termed the 
“burden of southern history” continues 
to haunt other communities. Not 
surprisingly, those dealing with race are 
among the most subject to communal 
negligence, either intentional or 
unintentional. The “collective amnesia” 
of white residents of Wilmington, 
N.C. and Atlanta in writing out of 
their history the brutal race riots 


those cities experienced in 1898 a 
1906, respectively, are prime exampl 
of the deniability of the historical 
record. City leaders quickly wiped 
them from collective or institutional 
memory, and local historians for much 
of the twentieth century complied in 
ignoring these “unpleasantries” in their 
celebratory chronicles of those cities, 
especially in Atlanta, that most self- 
conscious and boosterish of southern 
cities.”* By the same token, whites in 
many other communities, North and 
South, have long suppressed any collective 
memories of racial violence, 
particularly lynchings, leaving 
it to the private and more 
informal oral traditions 
of black communities 
to keep those 
traumatic memories 
alive among 
themselves. 

The Shelton 
Laurel legacy 
differs from that of 
lynchings and race 

riots in that it has 
been the victimized 
community itself that 
has sought to keep the 
memory of the massacre 
alive, but only on its own terms 
and within its own bounds. For 
much of the nearly century and a half 
since the Civil War, it did not have to 
work particularly hard at doing so. 
While scholars over the past couple of 
decades have certainly acknowledged 
and treated the incident seriously, 
those within the region seemed content 
to let its memorialization remain 
the responsibility of the victims’ 
descendants. It does not seem to 
have been a major component of the 
historical consciousness of much of 
the rest of Madison County, much less 
the rest of the region. I’ve sensed this 
myself: in giving lectures or book- 
signings in adjacent Asheville and even 
elsewhere in western North Carolina, 
audiences frequently ask about the 
Battle of Asheville, a rather insignificant 
skirmish, with no casualties and 
no discernible effects. Yet the same 
audiences seem surprised to learn ~ 
that only a few miles and one count 


atrocities took place—one that 
far more accurately the natui 
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conflict in this region and many other 
parts of southern Appalachia than 
does the botched raid that was so easily 
beaten back in Asheville.” 

Yet if the tensions that so 
characterized southern race relations 
for much of the past century render at 
least more understandable the reasons 
behind the suppression of riots and 
lynchings from local white histories, 
similar agendas, on a rather grander 
scale, led to the initial suppression of 
Civil War realities such as Shelton Laurel 
by southern whites who for political 
and racial needs wanted to render 
the Confederate cause as a far more 
united and honorable cause than was 
actually the case. To have celebrated 
or even acknowledged what happened 
at Shelton Laurel would have seriously 
contradicted that image, so consciously 
devised and perpetuated. 

Sometimes it takes unorthodox 
methods and more creative genres 
to overcome the popular perceptions 
so carefully constructed for so long 
to bring such stories back into public 
consciousness. In reviewing Charles 
Frazier’s new novel, Thirteen Moons, 
novelist Adam Goodheart began by 
stating: 

There’s a certain kind of history 
that’s made in out-of-the-way places: 

the swamps, the borderlands, the 
barren mountain ranges that no one 
claims. 

No grand political gestures, or 
even any memorable battles, unfold 
here. 

It’s the terrain, rather, of squalid 
little deals, nasty skirmishes and 
forgotten massacres—where the 
reverberations of great events wreak 
distant havoc on singular, unchronicled 
lives. 

Goodheart went on to suggest 
that “this is territory where historical 
novelists, not historians sometimes 
make the truest guides.” This, he claims, 
is perhaps the one thing historical 
fiction is good for: “the reconstruction 
of ... what went unrecorded, the 
countless vanished moments and 
ordinary gestures that constitute the 
past.’** 

If that indeed is what Charles 
Frazier has done in both Thirteen Moons 
and Cold Mountain, it also describes 
Sean O’Leary’s accomplishment in 
documenting another aspect of western 


ki 


James Keith is haunted by the ghost of David Shelton, and so (opposite) 


is Lawrence Allen. 


North Carolina’s Civil War. He is 
meticulously faithful to almost all of the 
facts of the massacre, as we know them. 
It is in the imagined 1894 reunion of 
three key players that he becomes at 
least as true a guide as we historians 
have been in making meaningful and 
all too human the “reverberations of 
great events wreaking distant havoc” 
on a decidedly out-of-the-way place. 
In so doing, he brought into a very 
public forum not only the dilemma and 
tragedy suffered by southern Unionists 
there and elsewhere, but also the 
inhumanity of civil war on all of those 
caught up in its throes. 


John C. Inscoe is university professor at 
the University of Georgia. He is the author 
of Mountain Masters: Slavery and the 
Sectional Crisis in Western North Carolina, 
and co—author with Gordon B. McKinney 
of The Heart of Confederate Appalachia. 
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Ed. Many years ago when I was teaching political 
science in college in England, I would begin the first 
class by warning students to look out for my political 
bias. I would also suggest, however, that political 
science was the least likely discipline to ensnare them 
in someone else’s political values—simply because, 
given the nature of the subject, they would be on the 
lookout for bias. Yet all disciplines, I would say, are 
subject to political bias. 

I would then give some instances, mainly drawn 
from the humanities and social sciences— some 
subtle, some not so subtle. For example, a geography 
text which talks about which parts of the world 
various raw materials come from essentially reflects 
a nineteenth century industrial perspective; what 
an environmentalist might refer to as “how to rape 
a planet.” (I liked, and still like, to be provocative.) 
Invariably some student would suggest, with a combative look 
in his eye, “what about math, that can’t be biased.” 

I would respond with my favorite example from a Cuban 
arithmetic book, which went something like this: 

On June 27, 1973, North American military aircraft 
violated Cuban national airspace four times. On June 29 two 
U.S. imperialist military aircraft violated Cuban airspace six 
times. On July 2 North American military aircraft violated 
Cuban airspace fourteen times. How many times from June 
27 to July 2 did North American imperialist running-dog 
military aircraft violate Cuban national airspace? 

The political content here, of course, was utterly 
blatant. But our math books aren’t like that, the students 
would chorus. Of course not, I would agree, but they may 
nevertheless reflect society’s values. For example, a man buys 
a bolt of cloth for six pounds, and sells it for seven. What is 
the result? Clearly (in Britain) the man makes a profit of one 
pound. But in the (then) Soviet Union, the result might be 
quite different: he might be put up against a wall and shot for 
being a capitalist! 

Different societies, different underlying values and 
assumptions, often lurking in seemingly innocuous places. 

Just recently I was talking with John Coski of the 
Museum of the Confederacy, and I was reminded of that 
long-ago teaching experience It occurred to me that the 
Confederacy—needing to inculcate a new sense of nationalism 
—might have produced school books that reflected this need. 
John asked Ashley Mays, a history and psychology major at 
the University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign and a summer 
intern at the museum, to see what she could find in the 
museums collection of school books published in the South 
in the years 1861-1865... 


+ + + 


“If one Confederate soldier can whip 7 Yankees, how 
many soldiers can whip 49 Yankees?” If you were a student in 
the Confederacy, you might have used this exercise to learn 
division. Examples of valor, atrocities of war, and life in the 
South dot the pages of southern textbooks published during 
the Civil War. 

Several prominent historians, including James 
Marten, George C. Rable, Drew Faust, and E. Merton 


Coulter, have used these books to examine the efforts to 
create a Confederate national identity. ' Consistent with a 
typical mid-nineteenth- century curriculum, Confederate 
textbooks covered basic academic subjects such as Latinyy, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and geography. According — 
to Marten and Rable, the Confederate educators also 
intended these textbooks to introduce the young pupils to 
politics and civics. The textbooks served this purpose by 
means of exercises referring to slavery and other southern 
institutions and especially to the sobering realities of the 
war that defined the children’s lives. Marten observes 
that many textbooks paraded their Confederate colors 
proudly so as to create a sense of independence from what 
they saw as corrupt, anti-slavery Northern publications. 
By focusing on this political separation, writers could 
characterize the new nation in young, southern minds. 
Because the Confederate nation was not well defined, 
Rable argues many of the textbooks created a sense of 
nationalism by criticizing the United States, rather than 
by defining a Confederate identity. No matter how the 
textbook developed Confederate nationalism. 

Blatantly nationalistic exercises and examples were the 
exception rather than the rule. They surface from an ocean 
of dry content that covers the curriculum in predictable 
and traditional fashion. Other textbooks available in the 
Confederate market, such as York’s English Grammar, 
published in Raleigh, N.C., in 1864, was not only devoid 
of Confederate nationalist content, but included such 
exercises as “Clay and Webster were distinguished Senators.” 
The book did not even mention John C. Calhoun, the # 3 
southern nationalist member of the “Great Triumvirate” of 
distinguished senators. 

Nevertheless, it is the nationalistic exercises that make — 
the most interesting reading today. Below are presented some _ 
notable examples that appeared in Confederate textbooks 
now in the Eleanor S. Brockenbrough Library at the Museum 
of the Confederacy. 
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OUR OWN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
by S. Lander, A. M. (Greensboro, 1863) 


Proportions 

page 228, Ex. 5: 

“If 5 white men can do as much as 7 negroes, how 
many days of 10hr. each will be required for 25 negroes to do 
a piece of work which 30 white men can do in 10 days of 9hr. 
each?” 


page 229, Ex. 16: 
“If 900 soldiers eat 70bbI. of flour in 20 da[ys], how many 
days will 200 bbl. last 3000 soldiers at rations?” 


THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 


ARITHMETIC 
by Rev. Charles E. Leverett, A.M. (August, GA, 1864) 


Substraction 

page 20, ex. 37: 

“The battle of Fort Moultrie was fought in 1776: what 
number of years have elapsed since that memorable contest 
and the investment and capture of Fort Sumter in 1861?” 


page 40: 

“South Carolina passed the ordinance of secession, 
December, 1860; how many years is that era from the 
discovery of America in 1492?” 


Analysis 

page 122, no. 5: 

“The United States commander in Fort Sumter had 2 |b 
of bread per day for each soldier, for 10 days; but, by private 
dispatches, learning that his government would relieve him 

soon, he wishes to stave off surrender 15 days: to do that, what 
must be the daily allowance, say to 80 men?” 


___ JOHNSON’S COMMON SCHOOL 
_ ARITHMETIC (AN ELEMENTARY 
ARITHMETIC DESIGNED FOR 
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by L. Johnson, A.M. (Raleigh, 1864) 


mental arithmetic 

page 26, no. 12: 

“A company of 100 men fell into an engagement in which 
50 of the men were killed. How many escaped?” 


page 27, no. 5: 

“A regiment of soldiers marched 21 miles the first day and 
11 the second; how much farther did they march the first day 
than the second?” 


Multiplication 

page 34, no.7 

“A Confederate soldier captured 8 Yankees each day for 9 
successive days; how many Yankees did he capture in all?” 


page 38, no. 12: 
“If one confederate soldier kills 90 yankees, how many 
yankees can 10 confederate soldiers kill?” 


Division 

page 44, no. 6: 

“If one Confederate soldier can whip 7 Yankees, how many 
soldiers can whip 49 Yankees?” 


Miscellaneous Exercises 

page 51.no. 14: 

“7 Confederate soldiers captured 21 Yankees and divided 
them equally between them; how many did each one have?” 


Promiscuous Exercises 

page 64, no. 5 

“18 men were sent out on picket duty. The enemy 
surprised and took 9 of them prisoners. How many of them 
escaped?” 


GEOGRAPHICAL READER FOR THE 
DIXIE CHILDREN 


by M{arinda] B[ranson] Moore (Raleigh, 1863) 

page 14: 

“This is a great country! The Yankees though to starve 
us out when they sent their ships to guard our seaport towns. 
But we have learned to make many things; to make do without 
many others; and above all to trust in the smiles of the God of 
battles.” 

“The Southern people are noted for being high minded 
and courteous. A stranger seldom lacks friends in this country. 
Much of the field work is done by slaves. These are generally well 
used and often have as much pocket money as their mistresses. 
They are contented and happy, and many of them are christians. 
The sin of the South lies not in holding slaves, but they are 
sometimes mistreated. Let all the little boys and girls remember 
that slaves are human, and that God will hold them to account 
for treating them with injustice.” 


South Carolina 

page 21 

“On the coast lie [sic] a chain of beautiful islands, which 
are covered with live oak, laurel with blossoms as large as your 
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hat and the finest fields of sea island cotton. But the enemy have 
spoiled most of these, and stolen many of the negroes who tilled 
the land. They told the Slaves they were free, and even formed 
regiments of them to fight against their masters. But the negro 
is too cowardly for a soldier, and so he is but little service to his 
Northern friends” 


Review questions 

page 34 

Q: “In what division of the western continent to you live?” 
A: “In the Southern Confederacy.” 


page 39 
Q: “If the people of the United States had always 
elected good men for rulers what would have been the 


result?” 
A: “We should have had no war.” 
Q: “Why?” 


A: “Because every man would have been willing to treat 
others justly and there would have been no cause for war.” 


THE DIXIE ELEMTARY SPELLING 
BOOK FOR THE USE OF COMMON 


SCHOOLS 
by M{arinda] B[ranson] Moore (Raleigh, 1864) 


page 23: 

“This sad war is a bad thing. 

My pa-pa went, and died in the army. 

My big brother went too, and got shot. A Lomb shell took off 
his head. 

My aunt had three sons, and all have died in the army. Now 
she and the girls have to work for bread. 

I will work for my ma and sisters. 

I hope that we will have peace by the time I am old enough 
fo go to war. 

If I were a man, and had to make laws, I would hot have 
any war, if I could help it.” 


page 30: 
“In a great battle many poor men lose their lives. A battle is 
sometimes called a contest.” 


page 33: lesson no. 37 - “WAR” 

“It makes us sad to hear the booming of cannon in time of 
war. We think of our dear friends who are in the army, and fear 
they may be killed. 

War is a sad thing, and those who bring it about have much 
to answer for.” 


page 39: 

‘A battery is used in war to protect the gunners. Cavalry are 
soldiers who fight on horseback, and infantry are those who travel 
on foot.” 

“An enemy is one who hates us. The Yankees are enemies to 
the Southern people.” 


page 71: 
“General Morgan made a miraculous ESCAPE from the 
Yankees.” 
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FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION 
by L. Branson, A. M. (Raleigh, 1863) 


Conjunction Fill in the Blank 
page 22, No. 12: 


“General Lee defeated the Yankees, his army was 
much smaller theirs.” as 

Participles Fill in the Blank ae 

page 41, No. 8 “ 


“T saw the Confederate flag__ from the City Hall.” 


Sentence Clause exercise 

page 46, No. 13 ~ 

“Where Freedom rears her banner, a new empire has a 
arisen.” 


THE CHILD’S FIRST BOOK 
by Campbell and Dunn (Richmond, 1864) 


“The Drummer Boy” 
page 32: “I am here for our land, sir—to help save my 
home.” 4 


FIRST DIXIE READER 
by Mrs. M. B. Moore (Raleigh, 1864) 


“Uncle Ned” 

page 40: “Ned says “he wants eb ry nig ger to stay at 
home and mind his work, and let dem Yan-kees do der own 
work.“ 


THE CONFEDERATE PRIMER 
(Richmond, 1863) 


Quote on the front cover: “Delightful task, to rear the 
tender thought, and teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


One wonders what happened to these books 
“yankees” became the occupiers. is 
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An Officer of Great Intelligence: 


Lewis Merrill 


The Man Who Exposed the Ku Klux Klan 


Lewis Merrill was a career army 
officer who served from 1855 until he 
retired on disability in 1886. During 
more than three decades in uniform, 
he participated in many seminal events 
in nineteenth century American his- 
tory, although his most lasting contri- 
bution was to delve beneath the masks 
and robes of the Reconstruction-era 
Ku Klux Klan—the so-called “Invisible 
Empire”—to expose the group as a ha- 
ven for domestic terrorists. The federal 
government would have experienced 
many more difficulties in investigating 
and prosecuting the South Carolina 
Klan had it not been for the meticulous 
dossier that Merrill prepared while he 
was stationed in the Palmetto state from 
1871 until 1873.’ 

Merrill was born in New Berlin, 
Pennsylvania, on October 28, 1834. His 
father, James, was a well-known attor- 
ney and associate of Radical Republi- 
can congressman Thaddeus Stevens. 
The Merrills were progressive on race 
and ethnicity during a time not known 
for its tolerance in such matters. Forgo- 
ing the family tradition of a legal career, 
young Lewis enrolled in the US. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. He was 
twenty-years-old when he was graduat- 
ed twentieth in a class of thirty-four on 
July 1, 1855. Commissioned a (brevet) 
second lieutenant of the United States 
Dragoons upon graduation, he received 
a permanent promotion as second lieu- 
tenant on December 13 of that year. 
One of his first assignments was a stint 
serving in “Bleeding Kansas,” a cross- 
roads where pro-slavery and anti-slav- 
ery forces clashed over their respective 
ideologies. The Pierce administration 
first dispatched the army to the region 
to quell civil disturbances in 1854.? 
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In 1858, Merrill took part in the 
Utah Expedition, a military campaign 
that began a year earlier when Presi- 
dent James Buchanan attempted to re- 
place Brigham Young as governor of the 
Utah Territory. After Young refused to 
step aside, the president ordered federal 
troops commanded by Colonel Albert 
Sidney Johnston, a highly regarded 
leader who later served as a Confed- 
erate general and died at the Battle of 
Shiloh, to move into the territory and 
install a replacement governor. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1857, a week before Colo- 
nel Johnston and his men embarked 
on their mission, a group of Mormons 
slaughtered 120 civilians in what came 
to be called the Mountain Meadows 
Massacre. Four days after the massa- 
cre, Brigham Young defiantly ordered 
his army, the Nauvoo Legion, to resist 
federal troops if they entered Utah Ter- 
ritory. Anticipating a long, bloody cam- 
paign, Colonel Johnston set up winter 
quarters. When spring rolled around, 
the troops prepared to engage the Nau- 
voo Legion. The resulting campaign 
might have decimated the Mormons 
had Governor Young not acquiesced 
in the ascension of his successor. The 
campaign taught Lieutenant Merrill 
valuable lessons about exercising in- 
dependent command while combating 
guerilla forces.’ 

When civil war erupted in 1861, 
the young lieutenant was stationed 
in Missouri under the command of 
Major General John C. Fremont. Few 
men of that era were as revered as the 
legendary “Pathfinder of the West.” In 
addition to his renown as an intrepid 
western explorer, Fremont was politi- 
cally well-connected. He was married 
to Jessie Benton, the daughter of Mis- 
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souri Senator Thomas Hart Benton, 
and he had served as the first presiden- 
tial nominee of the Republican Party in 
1856. Although Fremont lost the elec- 
tion to Democrat James Buchanan, in 
1861 his prospects for fame and glory 
seemed virtually limitless.* 

However, despite the luster of his 
antebellum reputation, he failed to live 
up to his promise. Fremont simply was 
not the kind of hard-fighting, aggres- 
sive, innovative leader that the Civil 
War came to require. He was far too 
concerned with the pomp and circum- 
stance of war and far too disinclined 
to bring the fight to the enemy. One 
unimpressed Union soldier described 
Fremont as a “spread-eagle, show-off, 
horn-tooting general.” From the per- 
spective of the Lincoln administration, 
Fremont's propensity for ceremony was 
not a cause for alarm, but the major gen- 
eral’s conduct toward his commander- 
in-chief provoked much consternation. 
Without forewarning the president, on 
August 30, 1861, Fremont declared that 
Missouri was under martial law. Any 
person found to have taken up arms 
against the government of the United 
States would have his property confis- 
cated and his slaves freed. This field- 
level emancipation proclamation made 
the Pathfinder a hero to abolitionists, 
but it risked alienating Union loyalists 
in a key border state.* 

President Lincoln wrote to his sub- 
ordinate “in a spirit of caution, and not 
of censure” asking that the general with- 
draw the proclamation. Oblivious to the 
political pressures facing the president, 
Fremont declined to “change or shade 
it” “If 1 were to retract it of my own ac- 
cord,” he wrote in a self-righteous re- 
sponse, “it would imply that I had acted 


al troops against the Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina. Roger D. Hunt Collec- 
History Institute 


In the late 1860s and early 1870s Merrill 
served under the legendary commander 
George A. Custer in the 7th Calvary. By 
the time Merrill departed South Carolina in 
1871, he and Custer were estranged over the 
1869-1870 Lauffer case. 


without the reflection which the gravity 
of the point demanded. But I did not. 
I acted with deliberation, and upon the 
certain conviction that it was a measure 
right and necessary, and I think so still” 
He left his commander-in-chief little 
choice but to countermand the procla- 
mation, and the major general fell out 
of favor with the administration. His 
name was forever tarnished.° 

Serving as Fremont’s chief of cav- 
alry staff, Merrill witnessed the affair 
firsthand, but his response to the great 
man’s self-destruction went unrecord- 
ed. The young lieutenant had his hands 
full mustering volunteers into service. 
On August 23, 1861, he won promotion 
to the rank of (brevet) colonel and as- 
sumed command ofa unit he had estab- 
lished, the 2nd Missouri Cavalry, also 
known as the “Merrill Horse” The Mer- 
rill Horse spent much of the war chas- 
ing guerillas in the Western theatre. It 
was mostly thankless work, but the unit 
attracted enough attention to inspire 
the composition of at least one ditty, 
“The Merrill Horse” or “The Guerillas 
Conquered” Written and composed 
by a songwriter using the pseudonym 
Polyhymnia and “dedicated to the Regi- 
ment of Merrill Horse, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri,’ the song featured several verses 
memorializing the men of the 2nd, in- 
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cluding this stanza: 

Missouri, the star-link of State now is free 
Wherever the “Blue Caps” have been; 
All glory and honor to Merrill shall be, 
Hes the Champion and pride of his 
men’ 

Lewis Merrill was indeed the “cham- 
pion and pride of his men,’ although his 
regiment did not participate in the sto- 
ried battles of the war. Wounded only 
once—when a stray bullet struck him 
in September 1863—Merrill received 
several battlefield promotions after 
engaging in skirmishes in the Tran- 
Mississippi theatre. Unfortunately, his 
service record, while unblemished, did 
not stand out in the annals of the Civil 
War. It bothered the ambitious West 
Pointer that he had not earned a higher 
rank. According to one commentator, 
his “services seem to have been valu- 
able, but although he was several times 
recommended for promotion to briga- 
dier general of volunteers, he was still 
a colonel at his muster-out. It was to be 
his life-long complaint that his services 
were never properly recognized or re- 
warded, and that he had constantly to 
watch his juniors gain preferment over 
his head.” 

Merrill was mustered out of vol- 
unteer service on December 14, 1865. 
Because he was a career soldier, he re- 
turned to his former rank and remained 
in uniform as part of the regular army. 
In 1866, he was sent to the frontier, 
where he served in several remote out- 
posts, including Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and Fort Hayes, Kansas. In 
keeping with the family tradition, Mer- 
rill possessed an aptitude for, and inter- 
est in, the law. His superiors recognized 
the man’s gifts and appointed him the 
Acting Assistant Inspector-General of 
the Department of the Platte. He also 
served as an acting judge advocate in 
numerous courts martial. On Novem- 
ber 27, 1868, Merrill was transferred to 
the famous 7th Cavalry with the rank 
of major. While serving in the 7th un- 
der the flamboyant Lieutenant Colonel 
George Armstrong Custer, he became 
embroiled in a controversy that would 
haunt his career.’ 

The incident began in 1869 when 
Captain Samuel B. Lauffer was charged 
with disobeying orders, engaging in 
conduct unbecoming an officer, and 
knowingly making a false return of pub- 
lic property. A native Pennsylvanian, 
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This drawing from the December 19, 1868, 
issue of Harper’ Weekly shows soldiers 
posing in Klan garb seized in Huntsville, 
Alabama. 


forty-years-old at the time of the alleged 
offense, Lauffer had enjoyed a lackluster 
career before he was appointed a cap- 
tain and assistant quartermaster in the 
army. He entered this new phase of his 
career at Fort Harker, Kansas, in April 
1867. The captain distinguished himself 
as “a nervous, timid man too afraid of 
taking upon himself the smallest re- 
sponsibility.” The best that could be said 
of him was that he was an honest but 
“obstinate, inefficient quartermaster.” 

A succession of commanding offi- 
cers did not know how to handle him. 
Consequently, Lauffer was transferred 
from one fort to another. As soon as he 
settled into a new assignment and his 
superiors became aware of his lackadai- 
sical attitude, they longed to be rid of 
him. Thus, he turned up at Fort Win- 
gate, New Mexico, in 1869. During his 
four-month tenure in New Mexico, 
Lauffer irritated his superior officers, 
especially Major Andrew Evans of the 
3rd Cavalry. 

The affair began with the loss of a 
“public mule.” As assistant quartermas- 
ter, Lauffer was responsible for the care 
of the mule, but the animal was some- 
how lost or stolen. When Major Evans 
learned that Lauffer intended to submit 
an affidavit absolving himself of blame 
for the disappearance of the mule, the 
major tried in vain to dissuade him 
from submitting an apparently falsified 
document. Lauffer countered that the 


affidavit was true. Rather than allow a 
false declaration to be entered into the 
record, Evans filed fraud charges against 
Lauffer. The case came before a District 
of New Mexico court martial in Santa 
Fe on November 8, 1869.'° 

Major Merrill was assigned to pros- 
ecute the case. Although it was evident 
that Captain Lauffer was a cantankerous 
officer of below-average abilities, the 
court martial failed to establish fraud. 
Because no direct evidence showed that 
the affidavit was false or that Lauffer 
had misappropriated the mule, the case 
collapsed. After five days of testimony, 
the military tribunal acquitted the de- 
fendant. 

The matter might have ended there 
but for the questionable behavior of 
Major Merrill and Captain Henry C. 
Bankhead of the 5th Infantry. These 
men demonstrated breathtakingly poor 
judgment by spending their idle hours 
between court sessions gambling with 
the defendant. At the conclusion of 
their games, Bankhead—a juror in the 
case—owed money to Captain Lauffer, 
a subordinate officer and the defendant, 
who in turn owed money to Major Mer- 
rill, the prosecutor. In fact, Lauffer still 
owed money to Merrill when the judge 
advocate left Fort Wingate bound for a 
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The Masked Sentinel of the Ku Klux Klan 
was originally adorned in an elaborate cos- 
tume featuring exotic, albeit nonsensical, 
symbols. Reprinted from the S.E.F Rose, 
The Ku Klux Klan or Invisible Empire 


new assignment. 

In December 1870, more than a 
year after the acquittal, Merrill wrote 
a letter to Lauffer demanding payment 
of the outstanding balance. The cap- 
tain replied by post on January 3, 1871. 
“The money I paid you at Santa Fe New 
Mexico as Judge Advocate amounting 
to $200, when on trial before a General 
Court Martial, I have learned was ille- 
gal and improper,” he wrote. Not only 
did Lauffer contend that he owed noth- 
ing, but he requested “that you will re- 
mit by return mail a draft on New York 
equal to the amount I paid you as above 
stated?” 

Lauffer’s strategy for avoiding the 
debt was not lost on the major. By char- 
acterizing the transaction as “illegal 
and improper, he was implying that the 
affair was something far more sinister 
than a dispute over a gambling debt. 
Lest the message be too subtle, Lauffer 
concluded his letter with an overt threat. 
“If I do not receive said draft within 12 
days I will forward copy of this letter 
through the Adjutant General with full 
explanation and statement of the whole 
affair.” 

While stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth in 1870, Lauffer also told a supe- 
rior officer that the judge advocate had 
deliberately botched the prosecution in 
exchange for a bribe. The officer wrote 
to Merrill informing him of the allega- 
tions. As Merrill later explained, “T re- 
ceived a letter from Leavenworth which 
informs me in substance that an officer 
there had been informed that an officer 
named Lauffer had stated that he was 
willing to make affidavit that he had 
bartered with me while he was on trial 
before a Court of which I was Judge Ad- 
vocate for his acquittal, promising me 
some five or six hundred dollars, a part 
of which he had paid me” 

Afraid to allow such a “foul and in- 
jurious” charge to stand, Merrill sent a 
letter to department headquarters ask- 
ing that a court of inquiry be convened 
to clear his name. “I will be able to show 
to the Court that no money transac- 
tion ever took place between Captain 
Lauffer and myself except at cards in 
company with various other officers, 
and then under circumstances which 
left no doubt of their character,’ he 
promised. The adjutant general of the 
War Department would not convene a 
court of inquiry, however, because “no 
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Mississippi Klansmen pose in the disguises, 
circa 1872. 


charges of any description against you 
have been received at these headquar- 
ters, and when they are received it will 
be time enough to convene the Board 
asked for”? 

Merrill was not satisfied with this 
response. He desired nothing less than 
total exoneration. As he pressed his su- 
periors to resolve the matter, the major 
learned that his commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Custer, had “made 
himself the medium of accusations 
made by Mr. Lauffer” Merrill was hurt 
and offended by Custer’s willingness to 
believe Lauffer’s slander. As a result, he 
engaged in a heated exchange of letters 
with the storied commander. 

Custer had assumed command of 
the 7th U.S. Cavalry on February 26, 
1867. He was already a controversial 
figure. Supporters pointed to Custer’s 
impressive military record, compiled as 
he fought in virtually every major battle 
of the Eastern theatre of the Civil War. 
Promoted to the rank of (brevet) major 
general on June 29, 1863, Custer be- 
came the youngest officer ever to hold 
that rank in the U.S. Army. His zeal was 
legendary, as was his ruthlessness to- 
ward the enemy, especially when that 
enemy's skin was red. To detractors, the 
mercurial lieutenant colonel was impet- 
uous and egotistical, an out-of-control 
loose cannon who exhibited more guts 
than brains in his exuberant adventur- 
ism. At one point, he was court-mar- 
tialed for his brutal pursuit of Sioux 
and Cheyenne warriors on the Plains. 
It was hardly surprising that the former 
“goat” of his West Point Class—ranked 
34th out of 34 graduates in the class of 
1861—should be suspended from com- 
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mand. His relatively light punishment, 
a mere one-year suspension, probably 
reflected the high regard his superiors 
held for his war record.” 

Merrill believed that the lieuten- 
ant colonel intended to use the Lauffer 
case as grounds for retaliation. While 
serving as judge advocate in a pre- 
vious case, Merrill had successfully 
prosecuted Custer’s friend George Au- 
gustus Armes, who was dishonorably 
dismissed from the service. As if that 
indignity were not bad enough, Mer- 
rill had been compelled to testify before 
the “Benzine Board, a formal inquiry 
into the fitness of certain officers. Dur- 
ing his testimony, Merrill denigrated 
Custer’s “method of discipline and 
ideas of duty.” Merrill had not sought to 
harm his commander's reputation, but 
he felt obliged to testify honestly. “The 
evidence was not volunteered by me, 
was given in good faith, and pains were 
taken to avoid unnecessary statements 
of either facts or names, which might 
be injurious to persons not directly in- 
volved in the inquiries of the board,” he 
later explained.'* 

When Custer learned of the bribery 
allegations, he corresponded with Cap- 
tain Lauffer, asking that “you furnish 
me, if consistent, all the facts and cir- 
cumstances” regarding the corruption 
charge, “giving me dates and conver- 
sations as nearly accurate as you can” 


x 


Custer also requested copies of corre- 
spondence exchanged between Merrill 
and Lauffer. “I would of course greatly 
prefer the original of said letters if you 
would consent.” When he was satisfied 
that he had seen sufficient evidence of 
Merrill's corruption, Custer wrote to 
the major and asked him to respond 
to the charges. Merrill wrote a scath- 
ing reply. In turn, the lieutenant colonel 
forwarded the matter to General Alfred 
Terry, commander of the Department 
of the South. 

General Terry eventually sent the 
file to the War Department. Several 
high-ranking army officers, including 
General William T. Sherman, expressed 
their support for Merrill. Noting Mer- 
rill’s “Special Service in South Caro- 
lina,” Sherman wrote, “I am personally 
acquainted with Major Merrill and be- 
lieve he possesses the confidence of the 
army generally, and can hardly suppose 
there can be any truth in this story, yet 
it is of such a nature, that it cannot be 
denied or overlooked” The next step 
was to launch a preliminary investiga- 
tion that might result in convening a 
court of inquiry, exactly as Merrill had 
requested. 

When the adjutant general of the 
army asked Lauffer for evidence to 
substantiate the allegations, the former 
captain, now discharged from military 
service, confessed that he was “unable 


In this famous drawing from the February 24, 1872, issue of Harper’s Weekly, artist Frank 


Bellew depicted the kind of crimes - in this case a night-time home invasion - perpetuated 


by the Klan. 
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This drawing shows the Klan threatening a 
victim deep in the forests of North Carolina 
under the cover of night, circa 1871. 


Picture History 


to procure sufficient data” because he 
could not locate “a certain memoran- 
dum book, where I entered all monies 
paid out by myself” The adjutant general 
then asked Lauffer to swear an affidavit 
against Merrill even if he could not find 
his records. Lauffer declined. “I cannot 
see how I can conscientiously make 
an affidavit without having the data 
and facts at hand,” he explained. With 
Lauffer’s failure to produce evidence 
or swear an affidavit against Merrill, 
the matter ended, although the allega- 
tions would be resurrected at key points 
throughout Merrill's long career.'* 

As the exchange of correspondence 
between Merrill, Custer, Lauffer, and the 
War Department escalated, the major 
received the assignment for which he 
would be long remembered. In March 
1871, General Sherman announced that 
federal troops would be sent to restore 
law and order in South Carolina, which 
was suffering from an outbreak of vio- 
lence orchestrated by the Ku Klux Klan. 
Five companies of the 18th Infantry al- 
ready had been sent, but the army was 
reorganizing its command and three 
additional companies would soon ar- 
rive. Companies B, E, and K of the 7th 
Cavalry were dispatched to the state 
with Lewis Merrill in command. They 
headed for Yorkville, the county seat of 
York County, in the northwestern part 
of South Carolina, where the violence 
was reputed to be the worst.!” 

Federal troops were directed to 
investigate the facts and support the 
efforts of civil authorities, but Mer- 
rill soon found that local law enforce- 
ment officials either participated in 
Klan activities or were sympathetic to 


the group’s objectives. He also realized 
that the Klan members’ shadowy ma- 
neuvers and hidden identities shielded 
them from scrutiny, which made an ac- 
curate summary of the facts difficult, if 
not impossible. Even if an investigator 
somehow managed to gather informa- 
tion and file a criminal case against 
Klansmen, the fear that gripped the lo- 
cal community, especially blacks, all but 
guaranteed that the Klan would not be 
broken. As the investigation progressed, 
Merrill became convinced that the only 
effective strategy was for federal au- 
thorities to handle the investigation and 
prosecution of the group." 

On June 9, 1871, less than eleven 
weeks after he arrived in Yorkville, Mer- 
rill sent a detailed report to General 
Terry. With methodical precision, the 
major outlined the hierarchical struc- 
ture of South Carolina Klan dens and 
described the officers and their duties. 
“Beyond doubt the object of the orga- 
nization in this vicinity is to terrify the 
negroes into obeying the whites in vot- 
ing or to compel them to stay away from 
the polls,” he wrote. Federal troops were 
powerless to prevent outrages owing to 
their role supporting white law enforce- 
ment officials who were either Klans- 
men or Klan sympathizers.’ 

The Ku Klux Klan was not an or- 
ganization native to South Carolina. 
It began in Pulaski, Tennessee, late in 
1865 or early in 1866 as a social club for 
six ex-Confederate officers and soldiers 
seeking a means to relieve their bore- 
dom. The original group's purposes re- 
main controversial to this day. For some 
observers, the first Klansmen were apo- 
litical, interested only in enjoying spir- 
ited high jinks reminiscent of a college 
fraternity. Moreover, the name suppos- 
edly was a silly word play. The founders 
came up with the idea of using the word 
“Kukloi, a derivation of the Greek word 
“kuklos,’ referring to a band or circle 
of brotherhood. “At mention of this 
some one cried out: ‘Call it Ku Klux,” 
co-founder John Lester and his literary 
partner, the Reverend David L. Wilson, 
recalled in their official history. “ ‘Klan’ 
at once suggested itself, and was added 
to complete the alliteration. So instead 
of adopting a name, as was the first in- 
tention, which had a definite meaning, 
they chose one which to the proposer 
of it, and to every one else, was abso- 
lutely meaningless.” The members were 
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Nineteenth century photograph of Yorkville, south Carolina. This sleepy little town was the 


scene of much Klan violence in 1870-1871. 


especially pleased with such nonsense, 
for the name connoted a mysterious 
society, and the alliteration suggested 
“bones rattling together?” 

For the group’s detractors, the idea 
that the KKK was a social club and little 
else was a quaint, whitewashed view 
of history, especially after legendary 
Confederate General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest became the Grand Wizard for 
eighteen months, beginning in 1867. 
As it spread throughout the states of 
the former Southern Confederacy, the 
Klan became, in effect, the “terrorist 
arm of the Democratic Party” respon- 
sible for innumerable violent episodes. 
South Carolina saw some of the worst 
abuses after the group first appeared 
there in 1868. With the success of the 
state Republican Party and the failure 
of white citizens to defeat a new state 
constitution that required adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, many 
South Carolinians viewed the Klan as 
a legitimate form of political opposi- 
tion to “carpetbaggers,” those meddle- 
some Northern men holding office in 
Southern state governments. If white 
Southerners could not find an outlet for 
their anger through the institutions of 
government, they would express their 
feelings in extralegal ways. 

Acts of Klan violence in South Car- 
olina became commonplace. On June 4, 
1868, state senator Solomon Washing- 
ton Dill was shot dead near his home. 
Just a few weeks later, legislator James 


Martin was shot and killed in front of 
the Abbeville County Courthouse. In 
October, Johnson Stuart, a Republican 
from Newberry, was shot dead on his 
way home from a political meeting. Lee 
Nance, Stuart's good friend, also was 
murdered. Perhaps the most notorious 
act of Klan violence was the assassina- 
tion of state legislator Benjamin F. Ran- 
dolph, a black carpetbagger especially 
hated by the white establishment. As 
the violence intensified, South Caro- 
lina Governor Robert K. Scott appealed 
to former Confederate General Wade 
Hampton, a prominent Democrat and 
later the state’s redeemer governor, 
to assuage the fears of the white com- 
munity. Although Hampton was not a 
friend to emancipated blacks, he feared 
federal intervention and so he agreed to 
speak out against “general lawlessness.” 
These efforts temporarily curbed Klan 
violence, but outbreaks increased sig- 
nificantly after the 1870 elections kept 
the Republicans in power. Finally un- 
able to control the situation, Governor 
Scott contacted the Grant administra- 
tion for assistance." 

The problem for the administration 
was that credible accounts of the Klan’s 
activities were in short supply. Recog- 
nizing that the group’s power could 
not be curtailed if its movements and 
activities could not be documented, 
Democrats claimed that the stories fil- 
tering back to Washington, D.C. were 
rife with hearsay, rumor, and innu- 
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endo. Lewis Merrill’s June 1871 report 
changed the equation. The detailed cor- 
respondence stunned General Terry; 
never had so much information and 
data been assembled about the elusive 
group of nightriders. Clearly, Major 
Merrill had been the right man for this 
assignment, despite the bribery allega- 
tions in the Lauffer case. Secure in the 
knowledge that he had found the facts 
necessary to empower federal authori- 
ties to make a case against the Klan, the 
general forwarded Merrill’s report to 
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Amos T. Akerman, President Grant’s 
Attorney General, recognized that the federal 
goverment must intervene to protect the 
freedmen from increasing Klan Violence. 


the War Department with a cover letter 
lauding his subordinate as “an officer of 
great intelligence, and I think that the 
utmost confidence may be placed in his 
representations.’ 

Merrill's report was unquestionably 
an important initial step in prosecuting 
the Klan, but it also underscored a fun- 
damental problem. Most criminal laws 
were created and enforced at the state 
level. If state officials were active Klan 
participants, prosecuting cases would 
be difficult. Moreover, in light of the 
large number of Klansmen roaming 
through the Southern states, even if evi- 
dence could be collected and presented 
in court, the number of cases probably 
would overwhelm federal resources. 
With no hope of pursuing Klansmen in 
every area, General Terry recommend- 
ed that Merrill’s report become the ba- 
sis for striking at the KKK in the South 
Carolina Upcountry. If a small number 
of selective prosecutions could move 
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forward against known Klan leaders, 
the 7 terrorem effect might force rank 
and file Klansmen to reconsider their 
affiliation with the gang.” 

With Merrill's report in hand, a 
three-man congressional subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Select Committee to 
Inquire into the Condition of Affairs in 
the Late Insurrectionary States visited 
South Carolina in June and July 1871. 
Merrill met with subcommittee mem- 
bers and presented transcripts of infor- 
mant testimony regarding whippings, 
arson, and murders perpetrated by the 
KKK. As he led them through the laby- 
rinthine workings of the Klan, his com- 
mand of detail and the thoroughness of 
his records impressed the two Repub- 
lican subcommittee members, although 
Democratic committee member Phila- 
delph Van Trump was not convinced. 
He repeated the long-standing Demo- 
cratic party line that stories of the Ku 
Klux Klan were wild exaggerations or 
outright fabrications.” 

Van Trump may have remained 
skeptical of the major’s report, but the 
Republican subcommittee members 
were convinced. So, too, was U.S. At- 
torney General Amos T. Akerman. Af- 
ter reading Merrill's report, Akerman 
agreed that federal troops serving in a 
supporting role would never curb Klan 


_ violence as long as local law enforce- 


ment officials were in league with night- 
riders. The only recourse was to invoke 
the authority of the Ku Klux Klan Act 
signed by the president on April 20. 
The new law, the third in a series of 
“enforcement bills” signed by Grant, 
was Officially labeled the Ku Klux Klan 
Act of 1871, but it was commonly called 
simply the “Force Bill” or the “Ku Klux 
Klan Bill? The measure made it a fed- 
eral offense for any persons to conspire 
to deny a citizen of the United States 
the right to participate in political life, 
own property, vote, or serve on a jury. It 
was also illegal for persons “to conspire 
together, or go in disguise upon the 
public highway, or upon the premises 
of another for the purpose...of depriv- 
ing any person or class of persons of the 
equal privileges or immunities of the 
laws.” The president was empowered to 
intervene into state affairs if it was nec- 
essary to keep the peace.” 

Akerman met with President Grant 
to make a case for federal intervention 
using the Force Bill as the requisite le- 
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gal authority. On October 10, the attor- 
ney general traveled to South Carolina 
and assured the president by telegram 
that the troops were prepared to arrest 
suspected Klansmen. Two days later, 
Grant issued a preliminary proclama- 
tion before suspending the writ of ha- 
beas corpus. Identifying “unlawful 
combinations and conspiracies” in nine 
South Carolina counties, he ordered all 
persons involved in the illegal activities 
to cease and desist and surrender their 
arms and costumes within five days. 
Failure to comply would force the presi- 
dent to issue a final proclamation sus- 
pending habeas corpus. After the writ 
was unavailable to criminal defendants, 
federal soldiers would comb the coun- 
tryside arresting Klansmen for trial in 
federal court. Defendants could be held 
without regard for the niceties normally 
required in criminal proceedings.” 

When it was clear to Akerman that 
the preliminary proclamation would 
have little practical effect, he sent word 
to Grant that a final proclamation was 
required. The president agreed. Accord- 
ing to Article I, § 9, Clause 2 of the US. 
Constitution, “The privilege of the Writ 
of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspend- 
ed, unless when in Cases of Rebellion or 
Invasion the public Safety may require 
it” Recognizing that a state of rebellion 
existed in South Carolina, on October 
17 the president suspended habeas cor- 
pus in the nine Upstate counties “during 
the continuance of such rebellion,’ the 
first time in American history a presi- 
dent had felt compelled to undertake 
such drastic measures during peace- 
time. Linking his action to the language 
of Article I, § 9, Grant explained that “in 
my judgment the public safety requires 
that the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus be suspended?””” 

After waiting in York County im- 
potently for almost seven months, 
federal soldiers were prepared for ac- 
tion. Beginning on October 19, troops 
scoured the countryside for suspects, 
arresting dozens of men. According to 
the local newspaper, the Yorkville En- 
quirer, “[o|n Thursday last, the military 
authorities at this place commenced 
making arrests. Several citizens of the 
town were arrested while in the pursuit 
of their avocations, and many persons 
from the county, while in town on busi- 
ness, were also detained and lodged in 
prison.’ By the end of the month, 79 al- 


leged offenders languished in the York 
county jail. Dozens more were rounded 
up in surrounding counties. By January 
8, 1872, 472 men had been arrested in 
the Upcountry. The figure rose to 533 
by April.”* 

The numbers overwhelmed 
not only troops in South Carolina, but 
also federal prosecutors. As General 
Terry had feared, Attorney General Ak- 
erman and USS. Attorney David Corbin 
decided they had no choice but to clas- 
sify offenders according to their degree 
of criminality. Klan leaders and persons 
who directly participated in serious 
crimes such as murder and rape would 
be bound over for trial while their 
followers—those persons who aided 
and abetted but did not directly par- 
ticipate—would be released on bail or 
their own recognizance after confessing 
to their deeds. The attorney general was 
under no illusion that selective pros- 
ecutions would destroy the Klan, but if 
he could undermine its attractiveness 
and strike terror in the hearts of men 
who until recently had struck terror in 
the hearts of others, perhaps the group 
would dissolve. In a letter he wrote to 
General Terry, Akerman confided, “I 
feel greatly saddened by this business. 
It has revealed a perversion of moral 
sentiment among the Southern whites, 
which bodes ill to that part of the coun- 
try for this generation?” 

Most defendants were released 
on bail while still residing in the York 
County jail. The remaining men were 
transported to Columbia, the state capi- 
tal, where they would be bound over for 
trial in federal court beginning in No- 
vember. In their absence, white citizens 
of the Piedmont region settled back 
into a routine of eking out a living from 
the land while they waited for the trials 
to begin.30 

It would be an overstatement to 
say that Major Merrill and his troops 
destroyed the Ku Klux Klan. The group 
continued to operate in many Southern 
states until the end of Reconstruction. 
Nonetheless, the Klan had lost much 
of its cachet. Before the final Southern 
state was “redeemed” in 1877, the Ku 
Klux Klan was dead, for all intents and 
purposes. The investigation, arrests, 
and prosecution of the South Carolina 
KKK marked the beginning of the end 
of the original group.*! 

As for Major Merrill, he was sta- 


This 1874 Thomas Nast drawing in Harper’ 
Weekly makes the point that the activities of 
vigilante groups such as the White League 
and the Klan had made the lives of freedmen 
“worse than slavery.” 


tioned in Yorkville from March 1871 
until June 1873. During the last eighteen 
months he served in South Carolina, he 
watched as Amos T. Akerman resigned 
as attorney general. Akerman’s succes- 
sor, George H. Williams, backed away 
from the commitment to prosecuting 
the Ku Klux Klan. In May 1872, Merrill 
applied for a leave of absence owing to 
poor health; leave was granted thirteen 
months later.” 

He spent fourteen months on sick 
leave before resuming his duties. In 
August and September 1874, he was 
stationed at Fort Rice in the Dakota 
Territory, although his assignment was 
short-lived. When a KKK-style vigilante 
group called the White League disrupt- 
ed Louisiana state government in 1874, 
the major and his men were dispatched 
to restore law and order.” 

The White League was not formally 
associated with the Ku Klux Klan, but 
the two groups shared similar charac- 
teristics. From its first undisputed ap- 
pearance in Opelousas, Louisiana, in 
April 1874, the White League champi- 
oned white supremacy backed with vio- 
lence. The group spread to the Upper 
Red River of Louisiana during a series 
of increasingly violent confrontations 
with state authorities.** 

Stationed in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
for fifteen months beginning in Octo- 
ber 1874, Merrill found that his task 
was far more complicated than it had 
been in South Carolina. Where the Ku 
Klux Klan had been a loosely organized, 
decentralized series of dens united only 
by the general purpose of resisting car- 
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petbagger rule and oppressing blacks, 
the White League was more centralized. 
Based on a military-style hierarchy, its 
members exhibited the discipline and 
talent for coordinated action that was 
lacking with most Klan dens. In addi- 
tion, the White League operated in the 
open, unimpeded by public condemna- 
tion. Absent the strong support of an 
attorney general such as Amos Aker- 
man or another high-ranking official 
within the Grant administration, Mer- 
rill realized that he could not pursue his 
investigation with the tenacity that had 
brought good results in South Caro- 
lina. Frustrated by the administration’s 
lack of support, he eventually secured a 
transfer to serve as a military assistant 
to Joseph R. Hawley, president of the 
US. Centennial Commission.*° 

The U.S. Centennial Commission 
was created to oversee planning and 
operations for the Centennial Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1876, officially 
known as the “International Exhibition 
of Arts, Manufactures and Products of 
Soil and Mine.” It was the first world’s 
fair held in the United States. Opening 
in Philadelphia in the spring of 1876, 
the event celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. For ten million visi- 
tors, the fair was a carnival featuring a 
wide array of new consumer products 
and industrial gadgets, including Hires 
Root Beer, Heinz Ketchup, the Reming- 
ton Typographic Machine—later called, 
simply, a “typewriter”—and Alexander 
Graham Bell’s promising new inven- 
tion, the “telephone.” Major Merrill's 
service from March until November 
1876 was a welcomed respite from his 
usual duties, and it proved to be a pro- 
pitious interlude.* 

Merrill's position working with 
Hawley not only removed him from the 
intractable problem of dealing with the 
White League in Louisiana but, as an 
added benefit, he did not accompany 
the 7th Cavalry to the Great Plains. On 
June 25, 1876, while Merrill was still as- 
signed to the International Exhibition, 
more than six hundred US. soldiers, 
including a core group of veterans from 
the 7th Cavalry, rode under Lieutenant 
Colonel Custer’s command to engage 
three thousand Indians in battle near 
the banks of the Little Bighorn River 
in Montana Territory. Many of the men 
with whom Lewis Merrill had served for 
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more than seven years were slaughtered 
on that hot, dry, dusty afternoon.” 

At the conclusion of his duty in 
Philadelphia, the major returned to the 
frontier to rejoin what was left of the 7th 
Cavalry. For the next decade, he served 
in various frontier posts in the Dakota 
Territory. Several times during the early 
1880s, he also guarded the extension of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Probably 
his most noteworthy experience during 
the last ten years of his military career 
occurred at Canyon Creek, near the 
newly established Yellowstone National 
Park. 

The Nez Perce Indians, led by Chief 
Joseph, fought with the U.S. Army in 
a series of engagements in 1876 and 
1877. Responsibility for combating the 
Nez Perce fell to Samuel D. Sturgis, the 
general officer who commanded the 7th 
Cavalry in 1877. Among the men under 
his command was Major Lewis Merrill, 
who headed a battalion consisting of 
companies F, I, and L. The 7th had been 
chasing the Nez Perce for three months 
when Sturgis received intelligence that 
the tribe had been spotted crossing the 
Yellowstone River near the present-day 
city of Billings, Montana. Because they 
were so noisy and weighed down with 
two howitzers mounted on pack mules, 
the troops could not hope to surprise 
the enemy.** 

Sturgis’ soldiers walked into an am- 
bush and were pinned down ina canyon 
while the Indians escaped. Although not 
calamitous, the Canyon Creek episode 
embarrassed the U.S. Army. Sturgis’ 
men continued chasing the Nez Perce 
and eventually triumphed, but Merrill’s 
dreams of glory went unfulfilled. Later, 
as part of the effort to rehabilitate his 
reputation in retirement, Merrill was 
granted the rank of (brevet) brigadier 
general for the “conspicuous gallantry” 
he displayed chasing the Nez Perce in 
September 1877, but that judgment was 
made thirteen years after the fact.” 

Merrill's health began a long, slow 
decline as his assignment on the Great 
Plains stretched into the 1880s. He 
suffered from Brights Disease, or ne- 
phritis, a chronic inflammation of the 
kidneys indicating an inability to ex- 
crete salt and other wastes. As if this af- 
fliction were not enough to waylay the 
major, in 1882 army doctors observed 
a “tumor of obscure origin and charac- 
ter.” The major was absent on sick leave 


Lewis Merrill’s health declined steadily over 
the years, forcing him to retire on disability 
in 1886. He is shown here proudly display- 
ing his medals toward the end of his life. 


from November 1882 until February 
1883. He returned to service for three 
months before he left on sick leave for 
an additional three years.” 

By 1885, after an army retiring 
board determined that he was eligible 
to be placed on a list of retired officers, 
Merrill announced his intention to 
leave the army. It was not uncommon 
for a career soldier to wait until he was 
promoted to a higher rank based on his 
seniority and years of service before he 
formally retired. Accordingly, Merrill 
delayed his retirement until he could 
be promoted to the permanent rank of 
lieutenant colonel. Finally, when Colo- 
nel John P. Hatch of the 2nd U.S. Cavalry 
retired from active service on January 9, 
1886, his retirement created a vacancy. 
His immediate subordinate, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel N. B. Switzer, was slated to 
advance into Hatch’s old position. Mer- 
rill expected a promotion into Switzer’s 
former rank. Early in 1886, President 
Grover Cleveland formally placed Mer- 
rill on the retired list, as expected, and 
the promotion seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion."' 

Before Merrill’s seemingly routine 
promotion could be sent to the US. 
Senate for ratification, an unexpected 
problem arose: Louisiana Congressman 
Newton C. Blanchard intervened. In 
1874 and 1875, Blanchard, then a young 
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lawyer in his middle twenties setting up 
a practice in Shreveport, had watched 
as federal troops under Lewis Mer- 
rill’s command audaciously interfered 
in Louisiana politics by opposing the 
White League. Now, more than a de- 
cade later, Blanchard was five years into 
his thirteen-year tenure as a member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. He 
would later serve as a U.S. senator, state 
Supreme Court justice, and governor of 
Louisiana. The “irrepressible and inde- 
fatigable Congressman of the Red River 
District,’ as the New York Times labeled 
him, convinced President Cleveland to 
withdraw Merrill's promotion and an- 
nounce a new policy. Henceforth, Pres- 
ident Cleveland proclaimed, a retiring 
army officer found to be incapacitated 
would not be promoted to a higher 
rank.” 

Merrill imposed upon numerous 
colleagues to contact the president and 
ask that the promotion be approved, 
but no amount of lobbying would per- 
suade Cleveland to reconsider his deci- 
sion. In a handwritten letter to Merrill 
dated July 16, 1886, the president ex- 
plained his position. “I cannot see in 
all this anything irregular; and consid- 
ering all the facts of the case I cannot 
see that any injustice has been done to 
you.” Without referring to Congress- 
man Blanchard, Southern opposition 
to Merrill's promotion, or the natural 
Democratic disinclination to assist a 
man who had done much to aid the 
Republican Party, President Cleveland 
rested his decision on legal grounds. “If 
I should send your name to the Senate 
for this promotion, it would be in the 
teeth of the statute prohibiting such 
promotions from the retired list. I am, 
in view of all the facts, constrained to 
decline your application to change the 
present situation of your case.” 

Merrill did not receive his promo- 
tion in 1886, but he was not beaten. 
After President Cleveland was defeated 
for reelection in 1888—but before he 
recaptured the presidency in 1892—the 
major contacted his friend Joseph R. 
Hawley, whom he had assisted during 
the Centennial International Exhibition 
of 1876. Now a USS. senator from Con- 
necticut, Hawley agreed to take up the 
cause. On January 20, 1890, during the 
first session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
Senator Hawley introduced Senate Bill 
2157, a measure to promote Lewis Mer- 
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Merril’s headstone in the Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


rill to the permanent rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry. The bill eventually 
passed the Senate, and President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, a Republican, signed 
the commission in 1891. Merrill’s long 
awaited promotion was secure. 

He spent his twilight years in his 
home state of Pennsylvania, enjoying 
his family and participating in commu- 
nity affairs. Merrill and his wife, the for- 
mer Anna Rhoda Houston, raised three 
children, although she died in 1882, 
more than thirteen years before her 
husband. Their only son, John Houston 
Merrill, became a well-known Philadel- 
phia lawyer. 

After many years of poor health, 
Merrill died unexpectedly on February 
27, 1896, in the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. He was sixty-one- 
years-old. The cause of death was listed 
as Brights Disease, the same kidney ail- 
ment he had wrestled with for almost 
two decades.* 

During his long career, Lewis Mer- 
rill was proud of his many accomplish- 
ments, but nothing caused him greater 
pride than reflecting on the time when 
he fought against the Invisible Empire 
of the Old South. He is seldom remem- 
bered today, but those who know of 
his fight against the Ku Klux Klan rec- 
ognize his contributions to American 
history. In his own small way, by expos- 
ing the Reconstruction-era Klan to the 
light of history, Lewis Merrill helped to 
usher in the New South of the twentieth 
century. 
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Crossfire 
| (continued from page 8) media during 

the Civil War was [sic] primitive at best. 
The government could have selectively 
not reported anything regarding 
black units. It was fairly common 
that blacks/women were considered 
inferior throughout both the North 
and the South, and if you try to find 
much primary source material, you 
don’t, because they weren’t “worthy” of 
coverage/documentation. This is almost 
akin to saying the Holocaust didn’t 
happen, because the “public” was not 
fully aware of what was going on. 

Also due to the primitive media, it 
took a long time for news to travel from 
one place to another (e.g. June 19, 1865— 
celebrated as June Teenth in TX is the day 
TX slaves heard they had been emancipated 
(that would be a tricky one to explain after 
a two-year delay!) Therefore I don’t find it 
totally unreasonable that General Cleburne 
may not have known of existing units or 
not [sic]. To say there weren't any, because 
he did not know is fallacious reasoning in 
historical circles. Confederate leadership 
may or may not have known based on what 
President Davis and his supporters wanted 
them to know. Davis clearly played favorites 
and made no bones about those whom he 
didn’t like. 

e While I too, don’t believe there were 

hundreds of thousands, I don’t think 
anyone really knows how many served, 
etc, because of poor or non-existent 
documentation, the fact that surviving 
descendants may not want to talk about 
it, etc. Additionally, how do you define 
what a soldier is? 
1. Combatant? If so, what happens 
when an “unarmed” individual picks 
up a stick, a dropped musket, pistol 
or saber, or throws rocks, etc. in the 
name of self-defense. Do they become 
a “soldier’ then, because they have met 
[sic] being a “combatant”? 
2. As mentioned earlier, blocking out 
certain groups of individuals simply 
due to their primary task, like musician, 
does not mean that they did not carry 
outduty in combat situations, risk 
getting shot, etc—again Levine did not 
provide parameters on how he defined 
soldier. 

My sadness comes from the fact that I 
believe many people will come to erroneous 
conclusions based on faulty premises, be- 
cause of “glittering generalities.” 

I think that Levine’s article is well writ- 
ten, well researched and supported his 
thesis. However, I don’t think he or you or 
I have provided any type of “End All” re- 
sponse to this or other questions. I believe 


this month’s editorial to be an extreme dis- 
service to our readers. 
—Richard Blumberg 


Ed. The question I said was resolved was 
“whether there were a substantial number 
of blacks enlisted in the Confederate army.” 
And I only said it was resolved for those “in 
their right minds.” 


I have just finished reading the article 
by Bruce Levine, Myth and Reality of Black 
Confederates (North & South Vol. 10, #2). It 
was well written, well documented and con- 
tained a lot of information to support the 
premise that there were no substantial num- 
bers of Black soldiers in the Confederate 
army. 

Hoping the writer had finally resolved 
the issue once and for all, I began to check 
the notated sources to see the facts for my- 
self. What I found was disillusioning. The 
article did not preent the whole truth of the 
matter and what was left out was—as wide 
as “Sherman’s path of destruction through 
Georgia.” 

The first major premise in regard to the 
“numbers’ (the few Confederate Military 
Records for Black Soldiers) was factual. 
However, it failed to acknowledge that less 
than half of the actual total number of 
Confederate unit and muster records sur- 
vived the War. Especially for “non-regular” 
CSA units and those mustered in after 1864. 

The second major premise was that the 
slaves employed by the Confederate army 
had no choice as to what they were doing 
and wished for the success of the Union 
cause. At best this is a half truth During the 
first two years of the war the success of the 
Union army did not guarantee freedom for 
the slaves (The Emancipation Proclamation 
took effect in 1863 and the Fugitive Slave 
Laws were not repealed until June 28, 
1864). As to their “choice” in being in the 
Confederate army, it was arguably better 
than those Northerners who were drafted 
(against their will) into the Union Army and 
sent to the front lines. 

The third premise based on “Confederate 
Official Correspondence” (regarding no 
Blacks in the Confederate Army prior to 
1865) was mostly factual. However, it failed 
to mention that those correspondences 
[sic] were enly in regard to the “regular’ 
Confederate Army and not about the nu- 
merous state, local militia, home guards, 
partisan rangers, independent units, etc. 
(of which the referred to officials knew very 
little). 

The next majot premise based on 
various “quotes (from high ranking 
Confederate sources) was also misleading. It 
failed to acknowledge that there were just as 
many supporters for Blacks in the army as 
those against their use. 
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Note: a simple search of the Official Records 
and various historical newspapers of the 
era reveal an abundance of correspondence 
and articles about Confederate Colored 
troops; a check of various state records re- 
veal [sic] that hundreds of Blacks applied 
for Confederate pensions after the war (and 
got them!); and, numerous Blacks volun- 
tarily identified themselves as a “Confederate 
Veteran” during the 1910 US Census and 
numerous state special census enumera- 
tions. 

And, finally, the inference that non-com- 
bat support personnel in the Confederate 
Army were not “real soldiers’*—diminishes 
and besmirches the actions and memories 
of their counterparts in the Union Army 
and Navy (not to mention similar veterans 
of all wars!). 

Regardless of the specifics (exactly who, 
what, when, where and why) several thou- 
sand Blacks were in the Confederate Army 
and Navy (and/or its various sub-units) at 
some time between 1861 and 1865. They 
were there. The exact number, their motiva- 
tion and extend [sic] of participation will 
continue to be the subject of lively discus- 
sion for many years. 

Professor Levine presented a good writ- 
ten argument for his case however when the 
whole truth of the matter is presented and 
put into proper context—his conclusion 
falls apart like the Confederate States of 
America did in 1865. 

—Gary Parrott, Grand Junction, CO. 


I noticed in North & South, Volume 10 

#2, that the article “Hallowed Ships” was at- 

tributed to Mark Grimsley on the contents 

page, but to Craig Symonds in the article 
itself. Which of them wrote it? 

—Jeremy Frost, Phoenix, AZ 


Ed. Mea Culpa. A slip of the pen (and/or the 
mind). The article was by Craig Symonds. 
Happily both historians found the mix-up 
amusing. 
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THE BATTLE OF OLUSTEE, 1864 
The Final Union Attempt to Seize Florida 
By Robert P. Broadwater (Jefferson, North 
Carolina. McFarland, 2006. Pp. 224, $35.00. 
ISBN 0-7864-2541-5) 


Florida’s largest Civil War engagement 
—the battle of Olustee, February 20, 1864 
—is a favorite of enthusiast periodicals 
and historical journals, but this is only 
the second book-length treatment that I 
know (William H. Nulty’s 1990 Confederate 
Florida: The Road to Olustee is the other). 
Actually, it’s the third if one counts Lewis 
G. Schmidt’s self-published 1989 388-page 
largely documentary study. What makes 
Olustee so fascinating is its mix of political 
and military elements. 

This battle would have never happened 
save for a reconstruction political agenda of 
the Lincoln Administration. Anxious to try 
out a plan that enabled rebellious states to 
rejoin the Union with the participation of 
only 10% of pre-war voters, Lincoln zeroed 
in on Florida as an ideal test case. The usu- 
ally shrewd President fell for a political hack 
and con-artist named Lyman Stickney, who 
convinced him that the state was ripe for 
change, needing only a firm nudge to herd 
it back into the Union. That nudge came in 
the form of a military expedition led by two 
exceptionally dysfunctional Union generals: 
Major General Quincy Gillmore and Briga- 
dier General Truman Seymour. 

The military story of Olustee is high- 
lighted by African American combat par- 
ticipation, including the justly famous 54th 
Massachusetts (Colored). Operating as part 
of an integrated provisional division (three 
brigades, two with a black/white mix), each 
of the three black regiments engaged (one 
veteran, one experienced only in small scale 
operations, one just recruited and untested) 
waded into some tough, stand-up fighting, 
and each emerged with its honor intact. It 
was one of the most respectable perfor- 
mances by black units in an open field en- 
gagement, albeit a losing one for the Union 
side. 

The saga of generals Gillmore and Sey- 
mour constitute a “how-not-to” of military 
operations. Time and again Seymour acted 
like a manic-depressive; recklessly advanc- 
ing with exaggerated expectations of suc- 
cess, then suddenly retreating amid predic- 
tions of imminent disaster. When he wasn’t 
in the dark about his subordinate’s actions, 
Gillmore was in a funk with no clear strate- 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


gy or plan. Even the Confederate leadership 
was a question mark. Brigadier General Jo- 
seph Finegan was no one’s choice to lead the 
Rebel forces that were hastily concentrated 
to oppose the Union thrust into north cen- 
tral Florida. Department commander Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard expended about as 
much energy trying to get a more seasoned 
replacement on the scene as he did culling 
together reinforcements from Florida and 
Georgia. In the end, Finegan kept his nerve 
while the more professional Seymour lost 
his. 

The combat itself was particularly bru- 
tal, with stubborn lines of battle slugging 
it out at close range. The fact that several 
Federal regiments were armed with rapid- 
firing breach loaders could not compensate 
for a leadership vacuum that squandered 
most of the available Union assets. After the 
battle, Olustee would set a tragic benchmark 
for atrocities against wounded and helpless 
black soldiers, only to be shortly eclipsed by 
the horrors of Fort Pillow. 

Broadwater does a fine job covering 
both the political and military aspects of 
the 1864 Florida operation. He writes more 
gracefully than Nulty, though his bibliogra- 
phy disappoints. Except for extensive use of 
the University of Florida manuscript hold- 
ings and one item from the fine collection 
at Chapel Hill, Broadwater limits himself to 
published sources. That’s pretty thin, and 
unfortunate, for what may well be the only 
book-length study of this affair for some 
time to come. 

Broadwater has no particular axe to 
grind and treats the Union and Confederate 
sides equally well. His narrative style dis- 
plays a fondness for block quotes—multiple 
sentence or paragraph quotations. While 
this certainly conveys a feel for the language 
of participants, it often (as is common with 
first-hand recollections) strays somewhat 
far afield, making it hard for the historian to 
establish the points he is trying to make, or 
for the reader to grasp them. 

My biggest quibble concerns the maps, 
or more properly, the absence of them. For 
all its modest scale (there were roughly five 
thousand combatants on each side), Olustee 
was a complicated little engagement with 
at least four distinct phases. Nulty’s book 
reprints four fine troop position/move- 
ment maps created by Mark E. Boyd for his 
study of the battle published in the Florida 
Historical Quarterly. Broadwater is content 
with just one, a slightly fuzzy blow-up of a 
map that originally appeared in the Con- 
federate Military History, which uses a criss- 
cross skein of arrows and lines to compress 
several phases into one cluttered graphic. 
Broadwater works very hard in his narrative 
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to describe the battle’s unit movements as 
well as its four phases and does a good job. 
Why he did not choose to accompany his 
narrative with equally effective maps strikes 
me as a major miscalculation on the part 
of author and publisher. Considering the 
relatively high price here for a paperback 
book, skimping on the maps seems a false 
economy. 

Because the competition is almost 
nonexistent, Broadwater’s book must be 
recommended for anyone interested in 
the battle of Olustee and the efforts by the 
Lincoln Administration to coerce a rebel- 
lious state back into the Union. For anyone 
already familiar with the events, this is a 
great opportunity missed. Had Broadwater 
expanded his research sphere and convinced 
his publisher to go with more maps (even 
a second reprinting of Boyd’s would have 
sufficed), this could have been the gold 
standard Olustee book. As it is, it will have 
to do until something better comes along. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 
Washington D.C. 


WILLIAM LOWNDES YANCEY AND 
THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By Eric H. Walther (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2006. Pp. 496, 

$39.95, ISBN 0-8078-3027-5) 


In 1846 William Lowndes Yancey, aged 
32, abruptly resigned his congressional seat 
and returned to Alabama to practice law. 
Although he would never again seek office 
under the government of the United States, 
politics would consume the remainder of 
his brief life (he died in 1863). In a voice 
so strident it would place him at the head 
of the South’s “fire-eaters,” he pleaded the 
necessity of protecting southern rights, 
preferably in an independent nation, and he 
relentlessly pursued the likely strategies to 
bring secession to fruition. In the first full- 
length biography of Yancey in a century, 
historian Eric H. Walther explores what led 
Yancey to the political extremes. 

According to Walther, Yancey failed to 
find support and approval from his erratic 
and high-strung southern-born mother or 
his domineering and punitive northern- 
born (and abolitionist) stepfather. He 
burned with poorly suppressed rage and in 
early life sought alternative father figures in 
states rights politicians that he met in the 
course of his legal education and career. UI- 
timately he sought validation from an ideal- 
ized southern nation, whose values, includ- 
ing slaveholding, he could not bear to see 
attacked. Cocooned in the Deep South, he 
basked in the increasing approval his radical 
stands evoked. Southerners who deviated 
from his ideal were little better than trai- 
tors in his eyes and he rarely took southern 
divisions seriously. Only when he served 


as Confederate commissioner to Europe in 
1861 and Confederate senator from Ala- 
bama did he begin to see the true problems 
the South faced, 

Walther is a veteran political historian 
who has examined the letters of the South’s 
leading politicians as well as the newspapers 
and speeches of the times. He demonstrates 
skill in analyzing political strategies and his 
text is also enriched with lively anecdotes 
that bring the personalities of Yancey and 
his associates to life. His treatment of Yanc- 
ey’s brief diplomatic sojourn is particularly 
original. Ultimately, however, he portrays a 
man who did less to shape southern politics 
than to respond to its imperatives. 

—Phyllis F. Field 
Ohio University 


GONE WITH THE GLORY, THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN CINEMA 
By Brian S. Wills (Lanham, Md.: Rowman 
and Littlefield Publishers, 2006.Pp. xii + 
224. $ 24.95, ISBN 13:978-0-7425-4525-0, 
10:0-7425-4525-0.) 


Best known for his well received biogra- 
phy of Confederate raider Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, Brian Steel Wills has in this book 
tackled the Civil] War in film. He divides his 
book into fifteen chapters plus an introduc- 
tion and a conclusion, a list of Civil War 
movies, another list of actors and actresses 
who have played Union and Confederate 
figures in motion pictures, and a list of the 
best and the worst films in this genre. “The 
Best”: Birth of a Nation; Glory; Pharoah’s 
Army; The Red Badge of Courage; Ride with 
the Devil; and Two Flags West. “The Worst”: 
Birth of a Nation; The Last Rebel; Macho 
Callahan; No Drum, No Bugles; A Reason to 
Live, A Reason to Die; and Santa Fe Trail. 

Wills follows a similar format in all the 
chapters, whether he is evaluating Birth of 
a Nation, Gone With the Wind, the many 
Ted Turner productions, or a variety of 
other movies in between. He points out 
that “movies have always been meant for 
entertainment, first and foremost. Their 
function as educational tools has generally 
taken a secondary and often unwitting role.” 
(6) In each chapter, therefore, Wills presents 
film story lines, then presents the historical 
facts, and ends with an overall evaluation 
of a Civil War topic or film or several films, 
discussed in the chapter. 

This book contains information that 
Civil War buffs and movie enthusiasts will 
find of interest. However, Wills missed the 
opportunity to provide the kind of analysis 
that would make this book more valuable. 
For example, in the last paragraph of the 
epilogue, he states: “The films examined in 
these pages confirm the sense that motion 
pictures tells us more about the times in 
which they appear than the periods being 


depicted on the screen.” (186) If so, just 
what do Civil War films tells us about 20th 
and 21st century America? Wills never says. 

—John E. Marszalek 

Emeritus, Mississippi State University 


KEY COMMAND 
Ulysses S. Grant’s District of Cairo 
By T.-K. Kionka (Columbia, MO: University 
of Missouri Press, 2006. Pp. 216, $39.95. 
ISBN 978-0-8262-1655-7) 


Key Gommand 


es S.Grane’s District of Carro 


Most Civil War readers are aware of 
Ulysses S. Grant’s early war association with 
Cairo, the muddy, sickly, but strategically 
important Illinois town located at the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
Arriving in September 1861 and making his 
headquarters in the city, Grant commanded 
the District of Southeast Missouri (later 
redesignated the District of Cairo). Military 
highlights of his district command include 
the seizure of Paducah and Smithfield (Ken- 
tucky), the Belmont Campaign, and the 
launching of the twin river offensives in ear- 
ly 1862 against Forts Henry and Donelson. 
These events are well documented, but what 
Civil War historiography has previously 
lacked is a comprehensive history of Cairo 
itself and its wartime role. Author T.K. Ki- 
onka’s Key Command helps fill this void and 
is the first book-length study of Civil War 
Cairo. 

Early chapters trace the town’s history 
from its inception through to the arrival of 
the Cairo Expedition. These Chicago troops 
preceded Grant’s arrival by six months, 
erecting camps and hospitals, along with 
earthworks and batteries for the town’s 
defense. In her analysis of Grant's achieve- 
ments, Kionka is effusive in her praise of 
both themes Grant’s character and his or- 
ganizational and military talents. One of the 
book’s main is Cairo’s crucial role in Grant’s 
command education and as a predictor 
of the general’s later success. The author 
makes a strong case in this regard. Accord- 


ing to Kionka, Grant deserves much of the 
credit for staffing and organizing the district 
hospitals. Similarly, the general’s organiza- 
tional skills streamlined supply acquisitions 
and, along with his essential honesty, helped 
root out massive fraud and waste in gov- 
ernment contracts. The author also praises 
Grant’s development of a humane and effi- 
cient plan for devising gainful employment 
for the thousands of freedmen pouring into 
the general’s area of command responsibil- 
ity later in the war. 

Unfortunately, what Key Command 
lacks is balance in both content and source 
material. An examination of the bibliog- 
raphy finds only newspapers located in 
northern states listed, and no manuscript 
collections from outside the state of Illinois 
were consulted. Although not problematic 
in some areas, the absence of a broader 
body of source material becomes especially 
troublesome in Kionka’s assessment of 
military events. Grant’s near disastrous Bel- 
mont expedition is uncritically accepted as 
a Union victory. Furthermore, the author’s 
characterization of Confederate and region- 
al pro-Southern forces is often regrettable. 
For instance, Kionka writes, “Grant stated 
that the notorious Jeff Thompson murdered 
loyal Missourians and brutally butchered 
their bodies” (147). M. Jeff Thompson was 
certainly not known for murdering civil- 
ians, yet the statement is accepted without 
qualification. All too often, little nuance is 
employed in applying labels to individuals 
and groups from both sides. As examples, 
pro-secessionists are often called “terror- 
ists” (and nowhere is it made clear that both 
sides were guilty of committing various 
atrocities) without specifying acts com- 
mitted, and Union officer John A. Logan is 
labeled as a “traitor” at various places in the 
text. 

Flaws aside, Key Command is a useful 
social and economic history of wartime 
Cairo. Readers wishing to learn more about 
the social complexities of the “Egypt” region 
of Illinois and those wanting to know more 
about General Grant beyond his military 
exploits will find this study of interest. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


LONE STAR NAVY 
Texas, the Fight for the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and the Shaping of the American 
Southwest 
By Jonathan W. Jordan (Washington, D. C.: 
Potomac Books, 2006. Pp. 422, $35.00, ISBN 
978-1-57488-512-5)) 


Lone Star Navy, tells the turbulent story 
of the Republic of Texas navy, a troubled 
and short-lived outfit that—he argues— 
nevertheless had a lasting impact on the de- 
velopment of North America. Without the 
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Texas navy, according to Jordan, the Texans 
would likely have lost their revolution and 
been reconquered by Mexico, making for a 
very different American Southwest today. 

The first Texas navy came to be during 
the Texas Revolution of 1835-36, when the 
provisional Texas government authorized 
privateers and passed a bill purchasing 
several ships to create a navy. A lack of reli- 
able funding to pay for upkeep, along with 
the capture of some of the fleet by Mexican 
ships, sank this first navy by mid-1837. A 
second navy appeared in March 1839, dur- 
ing the presidency of Mirabeau Lamar, 
whose administration was the golden-age of 
the Republic of Texas fleet. Lamar used the 
navy to harass the Mexican coast in his ef- 
fort to strong-arm Mexico into recognizing 
Texas independence. Sam Houston believed 
the navy was more trouble and expense 
than it was worth, however, and starved it to 
death by withholding appropriation funds 
when he regained the presidency in 1841. 
By 1843, the Texas navy was no more. 

The navy appears to have been a mixed 
blessing for Texas. On the one hand, the 
navy often proved troublesome for the 
republic, with ships whose maintenance 
cost money the perennially bankrupt Tex- 
ans almost never had, and fleet officers 
who proved hard to control. In 1837, Sam 
Houston’s secretary of the navy took the 
ships on a pillaging tour of villages along 
the Mexican coast, all without permission 
from the government. Houston tried to 
recall the fleet to Galveston in 1843, but the 
navy’s commodore chose instead to lead 
another expedition to the Mexican coast 
(against orders from President Houston) 
where he got into an extended battle with 
Mexican cruisers that heavily damaged his 
own ships. On the other hand, the navy 
disrupted supply ships to the Mexican army 
during the revolution, which Jordan insists 
helped the Texans win their independence, 
and he argues that Mexico would likely have 
mounted a major invasion of Texas around 
1843 without the efforts of the navy. Both 
of these arguments have merit, but they are 
hard to take very far since they are based on 
guessing what Mexico might have done had 
circumstances been different. 

The book has some problems that come 
from two directions. First, the larger sig- 
nificance and story of the navy often gets 
lost in the details. We spend so many pages 
immersed in a blow-by-blow account of 
the navy that Jordan has little room left to 
provide the reader with the context needed 
to understand the navy’s place in the larger 
political issues that embroiled Texas with 
Mexico, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Second, Jordan writes with a parti- 
san zeal, telling much of his story from the 
perspective that anyone who supported the 
Texas navy was a wise leader (such as Mira- 


beau Lamar), and anyone who didn’t (usu- 
ally Sam Houston) was both short-sighted 
and ignorant. Surely those who criticized 
the navy had some valid points about the 
expense of the fleet and its willingness to 
thwart the directives of elected officials. 
That said, Lone Star Navy has a good 
deal to offer. The depth of research under- 
lying this work is impressive, and allows Jor- 
dan to provide richly layered descriptions 
of the high-seas adventures he recounts 
in his book. For a detailed account of the 
daily ongoings of the Texas navy, including 
life on a ship at sea, you will not go wrong 
with Lone Star Navy. While Jordan’s em- 
phasis on the crucial role the navy played 
in determining the fate of Texas and the 
American Southwest is debatable, that does 
not diminish the book’s value as a deeply 
researched addition to our understanding 
of this largely forgotten force. 
—Andrew J, Torget 
University of Virginia 


THE CIVIL WAR IN ARIZONA 
The Story of the California 
Volunteers, 1861-1865 
By Andrew E. Masich. (Norman, OK: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 2006. Pp. 335, 

$32.95, ISBN: 0-8061-3747-9) 


Arizona’s place in the Civil War lime- 
light was relatively brief, with most atten- 
tion paid to the successful trek of General 
James H. Carleton’s “California Column” 
across the desert southwest in response to 
the 1861-1862 Confederate invasion of New 
Mexico. Though dealing with this impor- 
tant event in some depth, Andrew Masich’s 
new book The Civil War in Arizona goes 
much further. Along with recounting the 
logistical preparations for a desert march of 
several hundred miles, the author details the 
process of organizing, arming, and equip- 
ping Carleton’s combined arms force. The 
soldiers saw little actual fighting against 
Confederate foes during the advance into 
Arizona, with the skirmish at Picacho Peak 
providing the most excitement, but oc- 
cupation of the territory from 1862-1865 
brought innumerable conflicts with the 
nearby Apaches. Importantly, Masich rec- 
ognizes the role of Spanish-speaking native 
volunteers and friendly Indians in aiding 
these U.S. army operations. 

Although military events certainly com- 
prise a large segment of the book’s narrative 
history (note: for the Confederate view- 
point, L. Boyd Finch’s Confederate Pathway 
to the Pacific is recommended), the author is 
also interested in the territorial conflict’s 
social, political, and economic ramifica- 
tions. Military rule replaced what civilian 
government existed, and Masich attributes 
much of the genesis of the region’s eco- 
nomic development to Carleton’s military 
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and civilian policies. Soldiers built bridges 
and improved hundreds of miles of trails 
into serviceable wagon roads. Addition- 
ally, military couriers provided mail service 
throughout the settled areas. Carleton 
also had a creative solution to the problem 
of soldiers deserting for the gold fields— 
he had his commanders frequently detach 
entire companies to work their own claims. 
Hundreds of ex-soldiers remained in Arizo- 
na after the war, and the lasting effects went 
beyond simple economic development, with 
educated men taking numerous community 
leadership roles. 

The Civil War in Arizona is actually two 
books in one. In addition to his narrative 
history, Masich has compiled and edited a 
large number of newspaper articles writ- 
ten by soldier-correspondents during their 
wartime duty in Arizona. Filling almost two 
hundred pages of text, these letters, origi- 
nally published in the San Francisco Daily 
Alta California, will be a great resource for 
other researchers. In addition to contribut- 
ing voluminous footnotes for the letters, 
the author also helpfully places the writings 
within the context of the journalistic/liter- 
ary standards of the time. 

With this book, Andrew Masich has 
made a significant and original contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Civil War in the 
Far West. Beyond filling in yet another his- 
toriographical gap, The Civil War in Arizona 
also serves as a nice companion volume to 
another recent monograph written from 
the Union point of view, Flint Whitlock’s 
Distant Bugles, Distant Drums: The Union 
Response to the Confederate Invasion of New 
Mexico. This is scholarly convergence at its 
best. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


A CIVIL WAR SOLDIER OF CHRIST 
AND COUNTRY 
The Selected Correspondence of 
John Rodgers Meigs, 1859-1864. 
Edited by Mary A. Giunta. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 2006. Pp. xxii + 310, 
$60.00. ISBN-10: 0-252-03076-1) 


This unusual collection of letters is 
valuable for studying both cadet life at 
West Point and the experiences of a Union 
engineer serving in West Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley. In addition there is re- 
vealing material about John Rodgers Meigs’ 
famous father, Union Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Montgomery Meigs. 

Young Meigs was born into a mor- 
ally straitlaced upper-class family, but was 
something of a hell-raiser. The elder Meigs 
lectured his son endlessly on any number of 
academic and behavioral questions. Often 
ignoring long letters of advice from vari- 
ous family members, John Rodgers Meigs 


accumulated scores of demerits at West 
Point. Nevertheless he was a good student 
and managed to graduate at the head of 
his class despite nearly being expelled from 
the Academy after being arrested for brawl- 
ing with a fellow cadet. The letters in this 
volume detail an unfolding family dynamic 
that often includes the smallest details of 
life (including Montgomery Meig’s opinion 
on whether curtains should be put up in his 
son’s room) and occasionally touches on the 
larger questions of the Civil War. 

Once Meigs graduates in the middle of 
the Civil War and becomes an engineer, the 
correspondence changes dramatically. Most 
of the documents and several drawings deal 
with technical work on fortifications; much 
of the correspondence is largely routine but 
useful for anyone studying army engineers. 
It is clear that Meigs was a highly competent 
officer whose services were much in demand 
and at one point he is nearly shipped off to 
the western theater. Ironically, Meigs notes 
how Union generals including Philip Sheri- 
dan exposed themselves to enemy fire, but 
then Meigs himself was killed by Confeder- 
ate scouts near Dayton, Virginia. In a fine 
illustration of what has been termed “hard 
war” the Federals retaliated by burning 
houses in the vicinity. Montgomery Meigs 
became obsessed with determining who 
killed his son, and the volume closes with 
some postwar testimony on that question. 
Mary Giunta has skillfully edited this fine 
collection of correspondence that includes a 
good index. Anyone seeking information on 
wartime West point, military engineers, or 
Montgomery Meigs and his family, cannot 
afford to miss this attractive volume. More 
casual readers will rapidly get caught up in 
the details and occasional drama of John 
Rodgers Meigs’ short but sometimes fasci- 
nating life. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


INHUMAN BONDAGE 
The Rise and Fall of Slavery 
in the New World 
By David Brion Davis (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2006. Pp. 440+, $30.00, 
ISBN 0-19-514073-7). 


David Brion Davis’ new book on Ameri- 
can slavery in the global context gives read- 
ers a chance to sit in, virtually, on a class 
taught by the eminent American historian 
and retains many of the elements of the 
lecture course on which it is based. In par- 
ticular, it combines history with discussions 
of how historians’ understanding of events 
has evolved. Informed mostly by secondary 
sources but drawing also from the original 
research Davis did for his great studies of 
slavery, its fifteen chapters highlight selected 
incidents rather than aim at comprehensive 
coverage and read more as a series of essays 
than as a single, thesis-driven narrative. 

The title reflects well the book’s theme 
and scope. The term inhuman refers to Da- 
vis’ main theme, that slavery in all its forms 
is essentially a dehumanizing experience 
designed to reduce people to animals, which 
never fully succeeds because human beings 
always resist being brutalized. But inhuman 
also refers to the “special harshness of New 
World slavery” (3). 

The subtitle accurately describes the 
book’s main concerns, as Davis is more in- 
terested in the origins and ending of New 
World slavery than he is in the day-to-day 
experience of slaves and owners. Indeed, 
because it treats slavery as a problem in hu- 
man experience more than as an experience 
itself, the book includes only two chapters 
that focus squarely on the practice of slavery 
in colonial America and the United States . 

After starting with an examination of 
the Amistad case, Davis’ story stretches back 
to the medieval prototypes of Caribbean 
sugar plantations and the Biblical and me- 
dieval roots of anti-black racism. He puts 
American slavery and slave resistance in the 
context of other New World slave societies, 
with discussions of Brazilian slavery, the 
Haitian Revolution, and slave revolts in Bar- 
bados, Demerara, and Jamaica. The book 
also devotes considerable space to British 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery. 

Davis also interprets the coming of the 
Civil War as part of a larger, New World his- 
tory. He argues that the United States was, in 
spite of the activities of abolitionists, firmly 
devoted to the maintenance of slavery in the 
antebellum era. It was the extreme reaction 
of Southerners largely to events outside the 
U.S., such as abolition in the British islands, 
that generated a cycle of increasingly hot 
thetoric and distrust, which in turn bred 
secession. 

In the book’s final chapter, Davis chron- 


icles Lincoln’s transformation from moder- 
ate politician to firm believer in immediate, 
uncompensated emancipation for southern 
slaves. Ending slavery in the U.S. made the 
Civil War a revolutionary one, Davis argues, 
although that was neither a predictable nor 
a necessary outcome of the conflict. 

Here Davis’ argument finds itself in ten- 
sion with another claim made in the book, 
that a new free-labor ideology associated 
with the rise of capitalism was putting an 
end in the western world to the ways of 
thinking that had supported slavery for 
thousands of years. 

If the several chapters of the book do 
not cohere as wholly as one might like, 
they nevertheless contain many stimulating 
thoughts, and the book serves as a marvel- 
ous summary of an important scholar’s 
thought on one of the world’s, and Ameri- 
ca’s, most important historical phenomena, 
slavery. 

—Eva Sheppard Wolf 
San Francisco State University 


INVISIBLE SOUTHERNERS 
Ethnicity in the Civil War 
By Anne J. Bailey (University of Georgia Press, 
2006. Pp. 95, $24.95, ISBNO-8203-2757-3.) 


In Invisible Southerners, Anne J. Bai- 
ley focuses on “nontraditional Civil War 
soldiers” (xi), discussing Southerners of 
German, African, and Native-American 
backgrounds. Bailey writes that European 
immigrants—her first essay concerns 
German Americans in Texas—“had to as- 
similate or remain silent on the institution 
of slavery.” Once secession came along, 
however, the “crisis forced them to declare 
their support for the South’s peculiar insti- 
tution” (4-5). Bailey notes the conditional 
nature of this support, suggesting that im- 
migrants made practical decisions that best 
served their needs. Native Americans faced 
a similar situation as they struggled to find 
the most beneficial course. Courted by both 
the Union and Confederate governments, 
Native Americans who fought in the war 
unsurprisingly faced discrimination and 
stereotyping. African Americans suffered a 
similar fate as they wondered how best to 
position themselves between two equally 
racist governments. 

Bailey is content to narrate rather than 
analyze. She misses an opportunity to ad- 
dress postwar reconciliation within minor- 
ity groups and seems reluctant to draw 
strong conclusions about the uses of study- 
ing ethnicity. Bailey notes these groups’ 
varying responses to the war—German 
Americans’ reactions, in particular, seemed 
to be based more on their age and geo- 
graphic region—but does not fully consider 
whether other frameworks such as a genera- 
tional one might better explain minority be- 
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havior. Finally, a conclusion to the volume 
would have been helpful in summarizing 
key themes throughout the three essays. 
These criticisms aside, Invisible South- 
erners is a good historical work and will in- 
spire future researchers to consider the role 
of the South’s often neglected citizens. 
—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


DISTANT BUGLES, DISTANT DRUMS 
The Union Response to the Confed- 
erate Invasion of New Mexico 
By Flint Whitlock (Boulder, CO: University 
of Colorado Press, 2006. Pp. 266, $29.95. 

ISBN-13: 978-0-87081-835-6) 


Although even dedicated students of the 
1861-1862 New Mexico Campaign will per- 
haps question the need for the publication 
of another overview history, Distant Bugles, 
Distant Drums author Flint Whitlock is 
largely correct in his assertion that previous 
works shade their focus toward the Confed- 
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erate side of the story. By placing the Union 
effort at the forefront, Whitlock sets out to 
restore a balance to the campaign’s histori- 
ography, and succeeds admirably. Beginning 
with an introduction to the U.S. Army’s pre- 
war role in the desert southwest, the author 
quickly centers his attention on the emerg- 
ing strategic importance of the Colorado 
territory. With conflicting popular loyalties 
threatening trouble during the secession 
crisis, the territory was largely unified in its 
support of the Union by the time hostilities 
broke out in 1861. According to Whitlock, 
much of this success should be attributed 
to the political leadership of Governor Wil- 
liam Gilpin. The depth of coverage for this 
period in Distant Bugles is one of its major 
strengths. This original contribution alone 
warrants the book’s placement on a list of 
standard reference works for the campaign. 
After setting the stage, Whitlock, inte- 
grating his own original research with some 
of his predecessors’ specialized work, also 
constructs a creditable if not groundbreak- 
ing military history of the campaign. The 
author’s analysis of military events and his 
leadership assessments for both sides will 
be familiar to those already up to date with 
the current literature. Coverage of the cam- 
paign’s key battles at Valverde and Glorieta 
Pass is reasonably detailed, with much of 
the action conveyed to the reader through 
extended passages gleaned from participant 
accounts. To a small degree, this narrative 
structure can be mildly disruptive to the 
text’s flow, but it is well executed for the 
most part. Another source of minor criti- 
cism would be the book’s light coverage of 
the other Union responses to the Confeder- 
ate invasion (i.e., Carleton’s California col- 
umn and the additional Federal relief forces 
assembling in Kansas). On the other hand, 
both author and publisher deserve high 
praise for the decision to include over two 
dozen fine maps. Ranging from large-scale 
operational overviews to detailed tactical 
maps, the book’s cartography contributes 
greatly to reader understanding. Other 
visual aids sprinkled throughout the text 
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include a number of thoughtfully chosen 
photographs of people and places. 

By focusing on the federal response to 
the Confederate invasion of New Mexico 
(and Colorado’s political and military role 
in particular), author Flint Whitlock has 
made an important contribution to the lit- 
erature of the campaign. While casual Civil 
War readers can certainly benefit from this 
enjoyable and eminently readable volume, 
Distant Bugles, Distant Drums should be 
considered required reading for researchers 
and students of the campaign. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 


“BEHIND BAYONETS” 
The Civil War in Northern Ohio 
By David Van Tassel with John Vacha (Kent, 
Oh.: Kent State University Press, 2006.125 
Pp, $29.00, ISBN-10-0-87338-850-X). 


This lavishly illustrated volume grew 
out of an exhibit for the Western Reserve 
Historical Society conceived by the late Da- 
vid Van Tassel, whose commitment to pub- 
lic history becomes readily apparent in this 
attractively designed book. The title is a bit 
misleading because the focus is clearly on 
northeastern Ohio and mostly on the city of 
Cleveland. 

On the eve of the Civil War, Cleveland 
was a rapidly growing manufacturing 
city and so economic changes become an 
important theme in the book. Politically, 
Ohio was a pivotal state in the mounting 
sectional conflict of the 1850s, especially 
given the strong antislavery sentiments in 
the northeastern part of the state and the 
growing strength of the Republican Party 
there. President-elect Abraham Lincoln 
made a brief stop in Cleveland on his way to 
Washington, and soon the city was caught 
up in the post-Sumter outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm. 

Material on recruiting and the forma- 
tion of a local Soldiers’ Aid Society will be 
familiar to students of the northern home 
front, though the text is sprinkled with of- 
ten revealing details nicely complemented 
by the illustrations. In general, the book 
strikes a good balance between soldier and 
home front experiences by effectively using 
material from manuscript collections and 
newspapers. Readers will learn about some 
obscure and famous local characters rang- 
ing from antislavery Congressman Albert G. 
Riddle to humorist Charles Farrar Browne 
(Artemus Ward) to aspiring industrialist 
John D. Rockefeller to master politico Mark 
Hanna. The author offers generous and 
revealing quotations from common soldiers 
from the area along with local women who 
both reacted to wartime events and served 
in relief organizations. There is especially 
good material on the local politics of eman- 


cipation as well as party maneuvering. Van 
Tassel notes how Democrats often played on 
racial fears during election campaigns. 

The volume closes with a detailed ac- 
count of northern Ohioans’ reaction to 
Lincoln’s assassination. One hapless ar- 
chitect was run out of town and even had 
his name effaced from the cornerstone of 
the Cuyahoga County Courthouse after he 
apparently expressed satisfaction over the 
president’s death. Accounts of Lincoln’s 
funeral train passing through Cleveland and 
the erection of postwar monuments bring 
the book to a fitting close. The photographs 
and illustrations of people and places are 
both well chosen and well reproduced. The 
result is a handsome volume in the format 
of a coffee table book that nevertheless 
presents some fresh information in a quite 
readable text. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


AMERICS’S JOAN OF ARC 
The Life of Anna Elizabeth Dickinson 
By J. Matthew Gallman (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2006. Pp.262, cloth, $30.00, 
ISBN:978-0-19-516145-8). 


When eighteen-year-old Anna Eliza- 
beth Dickinson addressed the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society on an October evening in 
1860, it was evident to most present that 
this plainly dressed, charismatic woman 
was a rare oratorical find indeed. Armed 
with a shrewd understanding of politics 
and a passion for justice, Anna established 
herself as a leading stump speaker for the 
Republican Party during the Civil War. In 
his biography, America’s Joan of Arc: The 
Life of Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, J. Matthew 
Gallman has carefully mined an array of 
sources including correspondence, newspa- 
pers, scrapbooks, and legal documents to 
create a fascinating and complex portrait of 
a woman whose radicalism and strong sense 
of individualism often set her at odds with 
her colleagues and the American public. 

From her modest Quaker childhood 
to her celebrity status as an orator, writer, 
and actress, Anna Dickinson engaged with 
the social issues and injustices of her world 
without becoming subsumed into any one 
political party, woman’s group, or anti-slav- 
ery society. “She speaks only what she be- 
lieves to be true,” remarked one journalist, 
“regardless of the consequences, or whom it 
may hit” (38). While she openly supported 
the Republican Party and endorsed the 
Lincoln administration, Anna was deeply 
critical of the president’s wartime leader- 
ship and his lukewarm commitment to 
African Americans. And while Dickinson 
was a staunch advocate for woman’s rights, 
she frustrated the movement’s leaders by 


refusing to commit to their organizations or 
their strategies. By preserving her autonomy, 
Dickinson’s celebrity status flourished. In 
the decade after the war, she became one of 
the country’s most successful lyceum speak- 
ers, earning up to $200 a night for lectures 
on suffrage, civil rights, trade unions, and 
labor. When she grew tired of the lecture 
circuit, Dickinson turned her hand to writ- 
ing and theater, but failed to recapture the 
fame or fortune of her wartime days on the 
stump. Burdened by family responsibilities 
and estranged from many of her former 
colleagues and supporters, Anna’s later life 
was marked by alcoholism, a bitter dispute 
with her sister, and two protracted lawsuits, 
including one against the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Rising to prominence 
in an effort to improve the rights of others, 
Anna remained in the public eye by turning 
the spotlight increasingly on herself—both 
as a performer and as a troubled celebrity. 
Gallman’s biography of Anna 
Elizabeth Dickinson is a thoroughly re- 
searched and well written account of one 
woman’s remarkable and often tragic quest 
to reshape ideas about race, class, and gen- 
der in nineteenth-century America. 
—Giselle Roberts 
La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia 


THE CIVIL WAR JOURNAL OF LT. 
RUSSELL M. TUTTLE, NEW YORK 
VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Edited by George H. Tappan. Jefferson, 
N.C.: McFarland and Company, 2006. 240 

Pp., $39.95. ISBN 0-7864-2351-5 


Lieutenant Russell M. Tuttle served 
with the 107th New York Infantry, a regi- 
ment whose service began at Antietam and 
ended with Sherman in the Carolinas. At 
the beginning of the war, Tuttle was a junior 
at the University of Rochester. His journal 
opens with the usual descriptions of patri- 
otic fervor and early war enthusiasm. An 
earnest young man, Tuttle grew emotional 
on seeing the famous sites in Washington 
D.C., was sensitive to suffering of comrades, 
and expressed religious fervor from time to 
time. 

Tuttle’s journal consists largely of long 
passages that he sent home as letters inter- 
spersed with short diary entries that record- 
ed daily activities. Tuttle was a thoughtful 
observer and his descriptions of people 
and places steadily improved during his 
service. By the end of the war he also be- 
came increasingly reflective about his own 
experiences. The entries offer conventional 
descriptions of camp life larded with some- 
times strongly worded opinions about vari- 
ous officers. For the most part Tuttle offers 
sparse details on eastern theatre campaigns 
but writes at greater length and with more 
perception about military operations once 


his regiment is sent west. 

The journal itself improves significantly 
by the beginning of 1864. In Shelbyville, 
Tennessee, Tuttle recounts the lazy and 
rather dissipated headquarters life and starts 
paying more attention to “secesh females.” 
His reactions to these women are decid- 
edly mixed and will remain so for the rest 
of the war, but his comments are revealing 
and valuable. The information on western 
campaigns is uneven in part because Tuttle 
is often far removed from any fighting. He 
eventually comes to admire Joe Hooker and 
is saddened at his departure from Sherman’s 
army. Once the Federals reach Atlanta, Tut- 
tle’s journal becomes much more detailed. 
Good descriptions of the occupied city set 
the stage for even more valuable comments 
on Savannah and the campaign in the Caro- 
linas (he has little to say about the March 
to the Sea). Tuttle deplores what he sees as 
the needless destruction and mistreatment 
of southern civilians but unfortunately does 
not elaborate on those points. 

Tuttle’s journal is an average Civil War 
primary source, disappointing in some ways 
and surprisingly good in others. George 
H. Tappan, who discovered the manuscript 
among papers from his wife’s family, intro- 
duces the journal but has made no effort to 
edit it, and this occasionally leaves the read- 
er at sea in a welter of unidentified names 
and places. The index is adequate for names 
but does nothing with subjects. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 


GETTYSBURG REQUIEM 
The Life and Lost Cause of Confed- 
erate Colonel William C. Oates 
By Glenn W. LaFantasie. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2006. xxxi, 414 Pp., 
$30.00. ISBN-10: 0-19-517458-5). 


William C. Oates is known, if at all, 
as the unfortunate recipient of Joshua L. 
Chamberlain’s famed bayonet charge at 
Little Round Top. Glenn LaFantasie aims 
to tell the complete story of Oates’ life and 
times as lawyer, soldier, and Redeemer poli- 
tician. Oates’ life affords good material for 
a biography, including violent episodes in 
the Alabama backcountry, bayonet charges 
at twilight, and the tumultuous world of 
southern politics. 

Overcoming a hard-scrabble back- 
ground and an abusive father, Oates carved 
a path for himself in southern society. 
Violent and uncouth throughout his life, 
Oates nevertheless strove to be accepted 
into the southern elite. The Civil War shat- 
tered Oates, both physically with the loss of 
an arm and mentally with the death of his 
younger brother. Following the war, Oates 
enjoyed a long, varied, and sordid career 
in politics. He also evidenced a marked 
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proclivity for dalliances with teenaged girls, 
including his fourteen-year-old cousin. 

LaFantasie relies heavily on Oates’ post- 
war memoirs and family papers privately 
held and unavailable until recently. Al- 
though he draws on fuller documentation 
than prior accounts, the evidence is still 
sparse. In the many places where there is 
little direct evidence of Oates’ own views, 
LaFantasie leans on secondary sources or 
his own suppositions, following the logic 
that the most likely thoughts of a man in 
Oates’ position would be as he suggests. Re- 
cent secondary scholarship, unfortunately, 
provides little more than generalizations 
of what Oates might have been thinking or 
feeling. Oates himself fades from these pas- 
sages, which are marked by qualifications 
and suppositions. 

LaFantasie stands on much firmer 
ground when he chronicles Oates’ political 
career in both local and national politics 
following the Civil War. A larger base of 
evidence yields more illuminating informa- 
tion about Oates’ activities and motivations 
than what was found in prior sections. 

LaFantasie has done an excellent in job 
in uncovering new sources on William C. 
Oates, but in the end they are not enough 
to permit a fleshed-out, full portrait of the 
man and his career. 

—Peter Luebke 
University of Virginia 


THE ESSENTIAL CIVIL WAR 
A Handbook to the Battles, Armies, 
Navies and Commanders 
By Jayne E. Blair. (Jefferson, NC: McFar- 
land & Co., Inc., 2006. Pp.xx, $35.00. ISBN 
0-7864-2472-9). 


Jayne Blair, a former employee of the 
Dallas, Texas, Police Department and now a 
senior tour guide at Montpelier, the home 
of President James Madison in Virginia, be- 
came fascinated by the Civil War and set out 
here to produce a reference work that would 
provide easy-to-find summary information 
on that conflict. The information centers 
on the war’s battles: who won each, the 
circumstances in which they occurred, the 
commanders, the casualties on each side, 
and the consequences. The result is a some- 
what useful reference work for neophytes of 
the Civil War. 

Blair begins with a brief introduction, 
usually overlooked in such works, of how to 
use the book, then provides several exam- 
ples and shows how that information might 
be located. Following a brief introduction, 
she includes five short chapters that provide 
basic information. These are: “The Armies,” 
“The Battles,” “The Officers,” “The Men,” 
and “The War.” Five additional chapters 
follow, each devoted to one year of the war 
and arranged in chronological order. The 


eleventh, and final, chapter deals with casu- 
alties. Blair has included four appendices: 
a glossary of terms, an identification of the 
armies on each side, a list of the prominent 
naval vessels, and brief biographies of mili- 
tary and naval commanders. There are also 
chapter notes, a short (three-page) bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. 

Those utilizing this book should bear 
in mind that it provides only the sketchi- 
est information. Thus in the commander's 
section the information includes birth and 
death information, rank, major command 
responsibility, and place of burial. There 
are also some errors. Thus in the ranks sec- 
tion, the author holds that Grant was a full 
general during the war (his top rank was in 
fact lieutenant general) and that the Con- 
federates had full generals only in February 
1865. In the commanders’ section Farragut 
is described as a rear admiral, when in fact 
he rose to vice admiral during the war and 
was promoted to full admiral thereafter. 
The information can also be misleading 
and incomplete. Thus for the Battle of Fort 
Henry, the Union commander is identified 
only as A. H. Foote and the Confederate 
commander as Lloyd Tilghman (no ranks). 
Foote should have been identified as An- 
drew H. Foote and a naval officer (flag of- 
ficer). The information in the appendix on 
leading commanders is very short indeed 
—not more than several lines on each— 
and that on the ships varies greatly in the 
amount of information provided, from one 
to thirteen lines. 

Despite shortcomings, for one who is 
beginning to study the war, this could be 
a very useful reference. Perhaps its most 
salutary aspects are the information on the 
composition of forces, the readily located 
casualty figures for battles, the place of 
burial for leading commanders, and the 
appendix that provides information on the 
armies of both sides. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, VA 


Cause: Reconstruction America, 
1863-1877 
By Tonya Bolden. (Knopf Books for Young 
Readers, 2005. Pp. 144. $19.95. ISBN 
0-3758-2795-1) 


Reconstruction is not an easy subject to 
broach to students. The era’s complex so- 
cial and legal issues, as well as the ultimate 
failure of the federal government’s efforts 
to protect freedmen’s newly won rights, 
has made the subject less appealing to the 
general public. Tonya Bolden’s attempt to 
introduce the history of Reconstruction to 
children, therefore, is a praiseworthy en- 
deavor. 

In this concise and well-illustrated vol- 
ume, Bolden highlights key events in the 
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history of Reconstruction, introduces young 
readers to a wide variety of individuals, and 
neatly summarizes some of the era’s most 
thorny problems. Contemporary images 
and illustrations bring the characters and 
events discussed to life. Bolden does not 
limit herself to topics directly involving the 
former Confederate states. Interspersed 
throughout the volume are sections that 
discuss Native Americans in the West, the 
construction and completion of the trans- 
continental railroad, and the rise of the 
women’s movement. 

Bolden’s tone is, at times, very con- 
versational. This may have been done 
intentionally to draw young readers into 
the story. Some of Bolden’s word choices, 
however, seem too colloquial and her 
habit of referring to well-known historic 
characters by nicknames — “Abe Lincoln,” 
“Andy Johnson, “Fred Douglass” — can be 
distracting. The rapid introduction of key 
figures may also cause some confusion. It is 
somewhat surprising that this volume does 
not include a timeline of events or a glos- 
sary of terms. Finally, like others before her, 
Bolden describes Reconstruction as an era 
of disappointment when a radical change 
could have taken place in American society. 
Here, she overreaches and exaggerates the 
potential for change in a traumatized and 
conservative society. 

Overall, Bolden has completed an 
admirable work that may introduce this 
complicated and intriguing era in American 
history to a budding generation of young 
historians. 

—Kanisorn Wongsrichanalai 
University of Virginia 


The Politically Incorrect Guide to The 
South (and Why It Will Rise Again) 
by Clint Johnson. Washington, DC: Regnery 
Publishing, Inc., 2006. ISBN: 1-59698-500-3; 

$19.95 paperback. 


Clint Johnson, author of the popular 
In the Footsteps of... series and other useful 
and informative guidebooks to Civil War 
sites, offers this book to “even the score” 
against the “hate the South’ movement” he 
believes is rampant today. “It tells the truth 
about the South, its history, and what makes 
it great.” That pugnacious attitude alone is 
enough to make it an instant classic among 
those who share Johnson’s outlook. 

To those who tend to equate “telling the 
Truth” about a subject with whitewashing it, 
Johnson offers assurance that “This won't 
be a selective history — no defenses will be 
offered for slavery, segregation, or racial dis- 
crimination — but it will give the other side 
of the story, too.” 

Johnson certainly goes out of his way to 
condemn slavery and segregation, but his 
book is in fact selective history. It is calcu- 


lated to make the fundamental and impor- 
tant point that there is more to Southern 
history than slavery — “the one major blem- 
ish on the South’s record....” Unfortunately, 
in making and reiterating this and other 
points, the book polarizes rather than per- 
suades, and succeeds more in “energizing 
the base” than helping to understand the 
complexity of southern history. 

The problem lies primarily with the 
concept of the “politically incorrect guide” 
series produced by the unrepentantly con- 
servative Regnery Publishing. This one 
features southern-themed gimmicks, such 
as sidebars entitled “A Book Y’all Aren’t 
Supposed to Read” (including such pariahs 
as Shelby Foote’s The Civil War: A Narra- 
tive), “Movies Y’all Should Watch” (includ- 
ing Ron Maxwell’s Gettysburg); and factoids 
under the rubric of “Guess What.” Another 
sidebar, “A Quotation the History Books 
Leave Out,” quotes Abraham Lincoln’s state- 
ment on racial separation during the 1858 
debate against Stephen Douglas. (The first 
four books I took off my shelf excerpted this 
speech fairly.) 

Like so much of the thriving alterna- 
tive (usually pro-Confederate) literature, 
Johnson’s book takes on a “politically cor- 
rect” straw man that is a pastiche drawn 
from media, textbooks, histories of various 
vintage, and “politically correct mythology” 
attributed to no particular source. 

Roughly one-third of the book is dedi- 
cated to the period of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, but the War dominates the 
book as it does so much of southern history. 
Johnson’s themes — the role of northern 
merchants in the slave trade; that the tariff, 
not slavery, was the root cause of the Civil 
War; it wasn’t really a “civil war”; Lincoln 
was not the “Great Emancipator’”; “Jefferson 
Davis remained a popular figure in the black 
community” (“Bet your children aren't 
learning that in their history books,” John- 
son quips); northern prison camps were as 
bad or worse than Andersonville — are the 
same ones raised by the South’s vindicators 
since the war. 

Overall, the book takes compensatory 
history to the extreme. It seems that nearly 
everything good about America and Ameri- 
can history is southern. Johnson’s hyperbole 
is sometimes silly (possibly tongue-in- 
cheek), sometimes belligerent, and bears an 
ironic resemblance to the extreme “Afro- 
centric” scholarship that attributes all that is 
good about human civilization to the “sun 
people.” 

In its uncritical use of evidence and 
simplistic analysis, the book is profoundly 
anti-intellectual and not a little demean- 
ing to the very people it seeks to defend. Its 
reliance on hyperbole and stereotype give it 
the flavor of the regionally self-deprecating 
“How to Talk Southern” booklets sold at 


souvenir stores. 

What this book needs is not a short re- 
view, but a thorough and objective analysis 
of its underlying assumptions, facts, use of 
evidence, and conclusions. Such an analysis 
could help transform this quasi-religious 
text for the faithful into a book that will 
help all of us better understand and perhaps 
bridge the huge chasm that divides those 
who find it inspiring from those who find it 
embarrassing. 

—John M. Coski 
The Museum of the Confederacy 


KENTUCKY’S LAST CAVALIER 
General William Preston, 1816-1887 

By Peter J. Sehlinger (Frankfort: Ken- 
tucky Historical Society, 2004. Pp. 288, 
notes, bibliography, index. $33.95, ISBN 
0-916968-33-2). 


William Preston was a prominent 
representative of Kentucky’s antebellum 
aristocracy. Educated at Yale and Harvard, 
heir to valuable real estate near Louisville, 
and married to the daughter of the state’s 
largest slave owner, Preston’s connections 
resulted in a life of prominence. He served 
in both houses of the state legislature, as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Mexican War, and 
as a delegate to Kentucky’s constitutional 
convention in 1849 prior to his election 
to the U.S. Congress in 1852. Originally a 
Whig, he joined the Democrats and at their 
1856 National Convention he supported 
James Buchanan. Two years later President 
Buchanan appointed him minister to Spain, 
a post Preston held until after Lincoln’s in- 
auguration. 

Entering the Confederate army at the 
urging of his cousin, John C. Breckinridge, 
Preston was appointed a colonel on No- 
vember 3, 1861. His brother-in-law, General 
Albert Sydney Johnston, made Preston his 
aide and it was in his arms that Johnston 
died at Shiloh. Promoted brigadier general, 
Preston remained with the army and saw 
action in several engagements, most notably 
Chickamauga. In January 1864, President 
Jefferson Davis appointed him minister to 
Mexico. In April 1865, Preston returned 
to the army to command a division in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department. Appointed 
a rmajor general by the departmental com- 
mander, it was too late for the Confederate 
Congress to approve the promotion. 

Following the fall of the Confederacy 
Preston fled to Canada, where he remained 
until receiving a pardon from President 
Andrew Johnson in 1866, With much of his 
wealth preserved, Preston returned to Lex- 
ington and fought to maintain the ideals of 
his class. A champion of the Lost Cause, his 
friends gave him the sobriquet, “Kentucky’s 
Last Cavalier.” 

Peter J. Sehlinger has written an excep- 


tional biography, one worthy of shelf space 
next to William C. Davis’s Breckinridge: | 
Statesman, Soldier, Symbol. 
—Lawrence Lee Hewitt | 
Chicago 


ECHOES OF THUNDER 
A Guide to the Seven Days Battles 
By Matt Spruill III and Matt Spruill IV. | 
(Knoxville, TN: University of Tennessee Press, | 
2006: Pp. 327, $24.95, ISBN10: 1-57233-547-5 
and ISBN13: 978-1-57233-547-9) 


The format of Echoes of Thunder is in- 
stantly recognizable, as it’s modeled closely 
on the Army War College’s series of Civil | 
War campaign and battlefield tour guides. 
Battle reports gleaned from the Official Re- 
cords comprise most of the text, with maps 
and tour directions attached. In fact, one 
of my major criticisms of the War College 
series as a whole—in terms of their practi- 
cal usefulness as field guides anyway—is the 
inclusion of so much text (often hundreds 
of densely packed pages). It is difficult to 
enjoy a battlefield tramp and appreciate the | 
subtleties of the terrain—let alone enjoy | 
the sights, sounds, and smells of nature— 
with your head buried in a book the entire 
time. There is a balance to be struck, and the 
Spruills do a much better job than others 
have of constructing (continued on page 95) 
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Knapsack 


(continued from page 13)and was the 
first woman elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. Despite 
all of this noteworthy activity, Mrs. 
Howe is today best remembered for 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
which she wrote one night in Decem- 
ber of 1861. But while the “Battle 
Hymn” is undoubtedly sufficient 
grounds to remember Mrs. Howe, she 
was also the power behind yet another 
national icon. 

In 1870, Mrs. Howe once again had 
to confront the realities of war, when 
the Franco-Prussian War broke out. 
Determined to act to rid the world of 
the scourge of war, she envisioned a 
way to unite the women of the world — 
the mothers and wives and daughters 
who suffered most from war — into a 
force that would press for the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts. 

Mrs. Howe appears to have been 
inspired by the work of Anna Marie 
Reeves Jarvis (1832-1905). An Ameri- 
can reformer, during the late 1850s 
Mrs. Jarvis helped establish “Moth- 
ers Day Work Clubs” in several cities 
in what is now West Virginia, where 
women could come together to learn 
how to improve the health and safety 
of their families through education in 
proper sanitation, diet, and exercise. 
The Civil War interrupted her efforts, 
as she threw herself into working to 
improve the health and medical care 
of the troops, regardless of side. At the 
war’s end, she organized a “Mothers’ 
Friendship Day” to work for the rec- 
onciliation of West Virginians, whose 
allegiance had been split. 

Perhaps inspired by Mrs. Jarvis’ 
example, Mrs. Howe envisioned the 
establishment of an annual “Mother's 
Day for Peace,” which would bring the 
women of the world together to speak 
with one voice against the evils of war. 

“Arise, then, women of this day! 
Arise all women who have hearts, 
whether our baptism be that of water 
or of fears! 

“Say firmly: “We will not have great 
questions decided by irrelevant agen- 
cies. Our husbands shall not come to 
us, reeking with carnage, for caresses 
and applause. Our sons shall not be 
taken from us to unlearn all that we 


have been able to teach them of char- 
ity, mercy and patience. 

“We women of one country will be 
too tender of those of another coun- 
try to allow our sons to be trained to 
injure theirs. From the bosom of the 
devastated earth a voice goes up with 
our own. It says “Disarm, Disarm! The 
sword of murder is not the balance of 
justice.” 

“Blood does not wipe out dishonor 
nor violence indicate possession. As 
men have often forsaken the plow and 
the anvil at the summons of war, let 
women now leave all that may be left 
of home for a great and earnest day of 
counsel. Let them meet first, as women, 
to bewail and commemorate the dead. 

“Let them then solemnly take 
counsel with each other as to the 
means whereby the great human fam- 
ily can live in peace, each bearing after 
their own time the sacred impress, not 
of Caesar, but of God. 

“In the name of womanhood and 
of humanity, I earnestly ask that a gen- 
eral congress of women without limit 
of nationality may be appointed and 
held at some place deemed most con- 
venient and at the earliest period con- 
sistent with its objects, to promote the 
alliance of the different nationalities, 
the amicable settlement of interna- 
tional questions, the great and general 
interests of peace.” 

Acting on Mrs. Howe’s idea, in 
1872 a women’s convention declared 
the second Sunday of June to be 
“Mothers’ Peace Day”, during which 
women would come together for com- 
memorative observances and to work 
for world peace. Mothers’ Peace Day 
was observed for several years, and 
some women worked to have it recog- 
nized as a formal holiday, to no avail. 

But all was not lost. Among Mrs. 
Jarvis’ eleven children was a daughter, 
also named Anna Jarvis (1864-1948). 
As a young woman, she joined her 
mother in promoting social reform, in- 
cluding the difficult task of securing a 
holiday that would not only recognize 
women but serve as a means of pro- 
moting peace. This effort dragged on 
for many years. The catalyzing event 
in the creation of Mothers’ Day was, 
oddly, the death of Mrs. Jarvis, in 1905. 
Her daughter vowed to renew the ef- 
fort. She spread the message through 
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churches and women’s groups. By 
1907 some churches had incorporated 
Mother’s Day in their calendars, and 
within a few years congregations and 
organizations in forty-five states were 
holding Mother’s Day observances. By 
1912 several states had adopted the 
practice of proclaiming a Mother’s Day. 
And finally, in 1914, President Wood- 
row Wilson declared the first national 
observance of Mother’s Day. 


BRIEFINGS Reviews 


(continued on page 93) a guide useful for 
both touring and reading at home. Author 
commentary and tour directions are pro- 
vided in gray box sidebars that can serve on 
the battlefield tour itself as substitutes for 
reading the full text of the O.R. reports and 
other lengthy primary accounts associated 
with each of the guide’s tour stops. I only 
wish the authors had elected to include a 
bibliography to demonstrate what sources 
were consulted beyond the official reports 
and excerpts recreated in the text. 

Fifty-five maps cover the main battles 
of the Seven Days Campaign—Beaver Dam 
Creek, Gaines’s Mill, Savage Station, White 
Oak Swamp, Glendale and Malvern Hill. 
The authors chose to leave out the June 25 
battle at Oak Grove, but they do include a 
tour of “Stuart’s Ride Around McClellan” 
as an appendix. The maps themselves are 
quality efforts, incorporating elevation 
contours and relevant terrain features like 
roads and streams (but unfortunately no 
on-map scale). Helpfully, while tactical 
and operational maps detail troop move- 
ments over period terrain, modern maps 
are provided to guide the reader to each of 
the book’s thirty tour stops. Additionally, 
an order-of-battle for each side, casualty 
numbers by battle, and the locations of the 
national cemeteries in the area are included 
as appendices. With its detailed maps and 
practical structure and organization, Echoes 
of Thunder should prove to be a very use- 
ful guidebook for any reader interested in 
touring the sites of the Seven Days battles. 

—Andrew J. Wagenhoffer 
Vancouver, Washington 
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